


That's because it’s distilled frcai 30% more of the lighter 
bourbon grains than U. S. Government standards require 

. . . and patiently aged to perfection in fire-charred 
Cumberland Mountain white oak barrels! Taste it— and see. 

Kentucky Bred 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY . 86 PROOF • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP. AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


B. F. Goodri<dt 



How Traction Express tires give Georgia 
trucker twice the mileage of other makes 


}. D.Jrwi'Li.. Inc., trucks haul frozen 
poultry and pastry all over the coun- 
try. These trucks roll out of Gaine.s- 
ville, Ga., 6 days a week carrying loads 
up to l6 tons. Tires are a big part of 
this company’s costs. Roail delays 
boost expenses even more. 

But Jewell uses B. F. Goodricii tiU- 
uylun Traction Express tires, reports 
they have already gone 136,000 miles 
anil with recaps will be good for 


/ 



TRACTION EXPRESS Cires have practically 
eliminared lielays, breakdowns and impact 
breaks for W. S. Kerr, Cleveland, Mississippi. 


225.000 miles. Trouhle-free mileage 
like this is twice what other tires liave 
given, tuts tire costs to a minimum. 

B. F. Goodricii Traction Express 
fires have a tread thar’s up ro 46'.',' 
thicker than tiuit of a regular tire. The 
husky, curved cleats deliver greater 
traction and skid resistance. And un- 
der the tread is the B. F. Goodrich 
<ill-ii)in>i cord body. 

Nylon withstands double the im- 



AIL-NYLON Traction Express tires have rolled 
254,000 miles in 'round • thc-clock service 
for Townsend's Dairy, Pott Arthur, Texas. 


pact of ordinary cord materials, resists 
heat blowouts and flex breaks. All- 
ti)lon Traction Express tires outwear 
the original tread, Cciii still be recapped 
over and orerl 

See the tire that truck operators call 
"the 100. 000-mile tire" at your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer's. (Traction 
Express cires with rayon cord body 
available at lower price.) Or write 
’I'hc B. /•'. Goodrich Company, 'lire & 
Jitfuipnunt Division, Akron 18, Ohio. 

Specify B. E. Goodrich tires when ordering new 
trucks and trailers 



Your B. F. Goodrich retailer is listed under 
Tires in the Yellow Fages oj your phone book 
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“Cooking’s easy,” says TED WILLIAMS, “with the 
new G-E Automatic Skillet!” 


Thermostat saves 
constant v^atching 

Easy to v^ash 

• 

No smoking, no burning 

Fries . . . cooks . . . stews . . . bakes 

0-.-V $1Q95* 

12" cover S3.00* extra 

*Maniifaciurer's rfcanimcmieii 
retail or Fair Trade price. 


Frying and cooking's a cinch with a 
thermostat to help you. 

Like a modern oven, the new General 
Electric Automatic Skillet lets you dial 
correct temperatures for different foods 
— there’s a list on the handle. 

This means everything tastes better, 
and fried foods are ahravs digestible. 
(Only when fat gets too hot — begins to 
smoke — does it become indigestible,) 


In addition, the skillet makes delicious 
stews, pot roasts and upside-down cakes. 
And it lets you cook and keep foods 
warm at the table. 

Great for gifts, and far voiir.telf — see 
your G-E dealer soon. Only the General 
Electric Skillet offers a choice of decora- 
tive turquoise as well as poU.shed cast 
aluminum. General Electric Co., Small 
Appliance Div., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Th>gress k Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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4 SCOREBOARD 28 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

15 EVENTS & DISCOVERfES n FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 

88 PAT ON THE BACK 


78 COMING EVENTS 
82 THE 19TH HOLE 


19 SPECTACLE: ALAN AMECHE’S FIRST PRO TOUCHDOWN 

They said the IFtsconsin All~Anuriea was too slow for the pros, but the 
first time he carried the ball for the Baltimore Colls he ran 79 yards to 
score. Hy PbSKIN's camera records the event in four pages of Color 

24 TO SAVE THE DEER HERDS: SHOOT MORE DEER 

That is the radical theory that game biologists are trying to gel across to 
hunters and conservationists. It is based on their findings that unless a 
herd is harvested to capacity — bucks, does and fawns— thousands of deer 
will perish of disease and starvation. A report by Ed Zbrn «nd Reginald 
Wells, plus a survey of the current season 

34 HUNGARY. THE NEW WORLD POWER IN TRACK 

For the first time, the full story of one of the most amazing sweeps t« the 
history of runtting; the conquest of eight world records by a team of virtual 
unknowns from behind the Iron Curtain. DavID Maybr, who saw them 
run, reports on their accomplishments 


80 KING OF THE STARS 

Charlie Cardenas of Havana is the world's great- 
est sailor of that high-strung boat, the Star. 
The reason: he tunes it like a violin a«d handles 
it like a virtuoso. By Henry Wallace, with a 
full-page picture In COLOR by Hy Peskin 

THE DEPARTMENTS: 

9 Hotboi: Jimmy Jbmail asks: Are the days 
of the horse numbered? 

57 Hickman's Hunches: Still going strong, 
Hickman sticks his neck out once more 
with his list for this week’s games 

58 Basketball : Roy Terrell looks over the new 
pro season and lists its brightest stars 


38 REJOICE FOR THE WHOOPERS 

The whooping cranes are back in their winter range with a sizable increase 
in young. John O’Reilly tells the good news and describes the long and 
arduous search for their nesting grounds 

50 SKEETER TUNES UP 

How should a skier gel in shape for the coming season? The Olympic team's 
Siteeler Werner demonstrates, with the aid of four pages of pictures and 
H exercises devised by Ex-Champion Dick Durrancb 

54 A MOUNTAINEER DREAM IS OVER 

The undefeated West Virginia coach and players went to Pittsburgh with 
dreams of a bowl game in Jatiuary. Jambs Atwatbr tcenl along and here 
reports how Coach Art Lewis suffered through this unhappy ordeal 


60 Horse Racing: Whitney Tower reports on 
the heart-warming surprise success of two 
Venezuelans at the Laurel International 

62 Show Horses: Alice Higgins presents the 
final reports on the National Horse Show at 
Madison Square Garden and describes its 
great moments, dramatic or otherwise 

66 Tip from the Top: Bill Gordon proffers 
some helpful hints on starting your back- 
swing 

66 Sport in Art: Selections from the work of a 
great portrayer of horses, Sir Alfred Mun- 
nings. Three pages In Color 


SP(^RTS 



COVER: Skeetbr Werner 

Photograph by Jerry Cooke 

Gladys (Skeeter) Werner started skiing in Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado at the age of 3, and in the 18 years since she has developed into 
a ranking star. Two months from now she will compete against the 
world’s best women skiers (many of whom she beat at the Stowe 
International last year) at the 1956 Winter Olympics. Meanwhile, 
Skeeter is already limbering up with presea-son exerci.ses. Dressed in 
candy-striped Duofold ski underwear, she illustrates a program of 14, 
devi.sed by former Olympic Racer Dick Durrance, shown on page 50. 

Adcnowludgmsrts on poge dl 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

PREVIEW: THE ARMY-NAVY GAME 

AM about America'* No. 1 football classic, with scouting reports on the players, eval- 
uations by Herman Hickman and four pages of photographs in color by Richard Meek 


DOWN THE INLAND WATERWAY 

Exra Bowen offers the first compact, day-by-day guide to the great Atlantic route 
that links New York and Florida, with a foldout map In color by Joe Kaufman 
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SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 

RECORD BREAKERS 


# Paul Anderaon. barrel-shaped 340-pound Dixie Derrick 
from Toccoa, Ga. who amaxed Russians wnth his tremendous 
strength, gave applauding Iraqis a tasty sample, hefted 457' .> 
pounds to break own world record for two-hand clean and jerk 


in exhibition at Royal Sporting Club in Baghdad. # Galina 
Zybina, husky Soviet strong girl who won Olympic champion- 
ship in 1952, got off toss of 54 feet 11^ inches to shatter 
world shotput standard, according to report by Moscow radio. 


FOOTBALL 

Pitt's big and mobile ends, John (Mean 
John) Paluck and Joe Walton, wrecked 
West Virginia’s vaunted running game with 
jarring tackles, led underdog Panthers to 
26-7 rout of previously unbeaten Moun- 
taineers at Pittsburgh (see ptvje 54 >. 

Princeton’s Royce Flippin, out most of 
the year with leg injury, came back to 
plague Yale again, got Tigers off to 7-0 
lead with .short plunge. End Joe DiRenxo's 
spectacular one-hand interception of Yale 
pass and subsequent 18-yard run gave 
Princeton 13-0 victory (.see page 15\. 

Navy struck through air and along 
ground for 598 yards, stormed past Colum- 
bia 47-0 as George Welsh completed 11 of 
16 pa.s.ses for 176 yards to set academy one- 
season record of 1,14.3 yards. 

Army, hitting fast and often, rolled over 
helple.ss Penn 40-0 at Philadelphia in final 
workout for Navy game Nov. 26. 

UCL.A lost Ronnie Knox with fractured 
fibula on second play, almost dropped game 
to inspired Washington. Bruins barely re- 
covered in time to win 19-17 at Los Angeles 
when Jim Decker carefully kicked 25-yard 
fieW goal with 18 seconds to go. 

Oklahoma, rolling along as nation’s No. 
1 team, routed Iowa State 52-0 at Norman 
for 27th consecutive victory, 53rd straight 
in Big Seven Conference. 

Ohio State’s brilliant Howard (Hop- 
along) Cas.sady made farewell home-town 
appearance, tore off three touchdowns to 
pace Buckeyes to 20-10 win over Iowa, kept 
team at top of Big Ten heap. 

Michigan, bouncing back after loss to 
Illinois, parlayed rugged defense and fa.st 
backs into 30-0 whipping of Indiana at 
Ann Arbor, looked ahead to Big Ten show- 
down game with Ohio Stat . 

Michigan Stale, operating under full 
steam, sent six players across goal line, pow- 
ered past Minne.sota 42-14 at East Lansing. 

Maryland had rough going until sub 
Quarterback Lynn Beightol tossed scor- 
ing pas.ses to Ed Vereb and Bill Walker to 
squeeze Terps pa.st Clemson 25-12. 

Notre Dame, held to 7-7 half-time dead- 
lock by North Carolina, stormed back un- 
der able direction of Paul Hornung, stung 
Tar Heels 27-7 at Chapel Hill. 

Tcxa.s A&M exploded for three touch- 
downs (two by Lloyd Taylor) in last four 
minutes, whipped Rice 20-12 to hold firm 
a.s Southwestern Conference leader. 

TCU’s free-wheeling Jim Swink raced 
62, 57 and 34 yards, scored four touch- 
downs, kicked two extra points, .shared hon- 
ors with Quarterback Charlie Curtis, who 
threw three scoring pas.ses as Horned Frogs 
walloped collapsing Texas 47-20. 

Chicago Bears piled up 24 points in first 
half with help of pinpoint pa.s.sing by Ed 
Brown, held off Los Angeles to win 24-3 
for fifth straight, moved into first-place 
tie with Rams in Western Conference of 
National Football League. 


Philadelphia Eagles, down 17 points in 
first period, rallied behind Adrian Burk’s 
accurate passing and unexpected running. 
Bill Stribling’s glue-fingered pass-snatching 
to drub Cleveland 33-17, cut Browns’ East- 
ern Conference lead to one game. 

Washington Kedski ns put on brilliant de- 
fensive display, scored on Rookie Bert Pa- 
gers’ 12-yard dash in third quarter to white- 
wash San Francisco 49ers at Washington. 

Detroit Lions, beginning to look up after 
disastrous start, riddled Pittsburgh defense 
with pas,ses of sharpshooting Bobby Layne, 
Harry Gilmore and Bill Stits, then held on 
grimly when Stcelers scored three times 
in final period, finally emerged with 31-28 
triumph at Pittsburgh. 

New York Giants got topnotch perform- 
ance from hard-hitting linemen, hammered 
Baltimore 17-7 to put damper on Colts’ 
dream of league leadership. 

Green Bay Packer.s emerged from three- 
game slump as Tobin Rote, putting on 
great one-man show, pitched for three 
touchdowns, scored another on plunge, 
showed way in 31-14 battering of Chicago 
Cardinals at Green Bay. 

HORSE RACING 
Venezuelan horses showed their heels to 
brilliant seven-nation field in $6.5,000 In- 
ternational at Laurel, Md. as Dr. Carlos 
Vogeler Rincones’ spirited 4-year-oId bay 
colt El Chama waged desperate stretch 
duel with Prendase, came out on top by 
head. Excited Jockey Raul Bustamante 
thrilled (in Spanish) : “I won a lucky race. I 
just stayed on the rail . . . and the eaballo 
did the rest.” (see page 60.) 

Misty Morn, Wheatley Stable’s fine- 
striding miss, started slowly, moved up 
from last to first under firm urging of Jock- 
ey Sidney Cole, romped to easy victory in 
record-breaking 2:42 2/5 for mile and five 
furlongs while winning $85,550 Gallant Fox 
Handicap at Jamaica, N.Y., made firm bid 
for 3-year-old filly honors. 

Mrs. Anson A. Bigelow’s front-running 
Nail slo.shed into early lead, maintained 
swift pace to defeat favored Prince John 


FOOTBALL’S 

TOP TEN 

(.Verilitl i>f Attofialed Prett irrileri' poll) 


with points ligureti 

on a i()-9-S-7.6-.S-4-a-2-t 
votes in parentht’sosK 

basis (first-place 

Points 

1— Oklahoma <103) 

1,844 

2 — Maryland (46> 

1,877 

3 — Michigan State <37> 

1,889 

4— Notre Dame <2) 

1,193 

S— UCLA <6> 

1,164 

6 — Michigan <1> 

867 

7— Texas Christian <2> 

70S 

S— Texas A&M 

557 

9 — Ohio State (1) 

484 

10— Georgia Tech 

272 

RUMNER.S.UP: 11. Navy 20fi: 12, Auburn 


(1) 109; U, .Mis- 

aiaaippi 90: 15, Picuburgh (1) 80. 


by strong two lengths on sloppy track in 
$95,600 Remsen Stakes at Jamaica. 

BOXING 

Johnny Saxton, in-and-out ex-welter- 
weight champion, beat steady tattoo on 
head of plodding Middleweight Ralph (Ti- 
ger) Jones, used his deft footwork to win 
10-round decision at Oakland, Calif. Satis- 
fied Saxton, now set for shot at winner of 
Nov. 30 Basilic- DeMarco welterweight title 
fight, chortled: "Man. I used rhythm.” 

Carmelo Costa, .slick-moving Brooklyn 
featherweight, managed to stay away from 
lethal right hand of boring-in Lightweight 
Joey Lopes, finished fast to outstab rival 
in lO-rounder at New York, immediately 
set up clamor for .shot at rough-and-ready 
Champion Sandy Saddler. Beaten Lopes’ 
reaction: "Saddler will kill him.” 

Commissioner Julius llelfand moved near- 
er showdown in drawn-out investigation of 
New York Boxing Managers’ Guild. Char- 
ley Johnston, president of International 
Boxing Guild, ordered New York muscle- 
trustors to turn over books as requested, 
hut Helfand, still miffed at brazen flouting 
of authority by BMG brass, subpoenaed 
Johnston to appear before New York State 
Commission, Nov. 18, sardonically com- 
mented: "Evidently, he (Johnston) be- 
lieves he has more power than the commis- 
sion and perhaps with his aid we can pro- 
gress with the investigation.” 

BIRD WATCHING 

Joseph Cadbury, alert Germantown, Pa. 
schoolteacher, threw National Audubon 
Society's annual meeting into uproar when 
he sighted golden eagle, escorted by con- 
voy of 20 hawks, soaring serenely overhead 
at Greenwich, Conn., first time in seven 
years bird has been sighted in that area. 

BASEBALL 

Waller .Alston, onetime schoolteacher who 
brought Brooklyn first world title, was 
named National League’s “Manager of the 
Year” in A.P. poll of Baseball Writers’ As- 
sociation of America. American League 
choice was Mike (Pinky) Higgins, hustling 
freshman pilot of fourth-place Boston. 

Brooklyn Dodgers was only team to 
place two men on annual A.P. major league 
all-star club. The choices: pitchers— Robin 
Rol>erts ol Philadelphia and Whitey Ford 
of New York Yankees; catcher— Roy Cam- 
panella of Dodgers; first base— Ted Klu- 
szewski of Cincinnati; second ba.se— Nelson 
Fox of Chicago White Sox; shortstop— 
Ernie Banks of Chicago Cubs; third base— 
Eddie Mathews of Milwaukee; left field — 
Ted Williams of Boston; center field— 
Willie Mays of New York Giants; right 
field — Duke Snider of Dodgers. 

Boston Red Sox, making early bid to 
refuel for 1956 .American League race, got 
veteran Pitchers Bob Porterfield and John- 
ny Schmitz, two-time baiting champion 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



{1946, 1953) Mickey Vernon and Reserve 
Outfielder Tommy Umphlett from rebuild- 
ing \Vashinj;ton Senators in exchange for 
five younger players. 

PRO BASKETBALL 

New York Knickerbockers, throwing 
height and fa.st break around NBA, held 
untiealen 4-0 mark in Eastern Division aft- 
er outrunning Minneapolis 112-105, hold- 
ing off Boston 96-9.5, Iwating Rochester 94- 
91. Philadelphia kept pace with Knicks, 
whipped fading Lakers twice 117-106, 100- 
39, edged Rochester 39-84. St. Louis 
Hawks dropped game to Syracu.se 91-81 
but stayed at top of Western Division as 
Rocho.ster, with help of .sensational Rookie 
Maurice Stoke.s, managed one victory over 
Fort Wayne 84-79. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens, held to a 1-1 tie by 
flourishing New York Rangers, came back 
to blank Detroit 3-0, Chicago 2-0 for fla,shy 
Goalie Jacques Plante’s fourth and fifth 
shutouts, held five-point lead in Nation- 
al Hockey League. Second-place Rangers 
bowed to streaking Boston 3-1, turned 
back slumping Toronto 4-1. Boston made 
biggest advance, beat New York 5-1, To- 
ronto 3-2 on hot -stickwork of Vic Stasiuk, 
tied Detroit 0-0 to jump into third place, 
one point behind Rangers. 

HORSE SHOWS 

Gen. Humberto Mariles, (la.shing Mexican 
horseman, took International Individual 
Championship Trophy while leading Team- 
mates Eva Valdes and Lt. Roberto Viftals 
to six titles in National Horse Show in 
New Y’ork, moved on to Toronto’s Royal 
Winter Fair and team triumph in first in- 
ternational jumping event. 

TENNIS 

Pancho Gonzales, hard-hitting old pro, 
polished off scrambling Pancho Segura 
21-19, 6-3, 6-4 to win national hard court 
men’s singles title at Beverly Hills, Calif., 
then announced he would join up with 
Jack Kramer’s touring troupe. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED— Doug Ford, hard-working PGA 
champion, busiest tournament pro in his- 
tory (121 competitive rounds in 1955); 
named “Golfer of the Year,” by PGA, at 
Chicago. 

HONORED— Eddie Arcaro, whose mounts 
have earned more than $18 million: Earl 
Sande, top-ranking rider of 1920s; late 
George Woolf, nicknamed “The Iceman’’ 
for his coolness in saddle; first to be named 
to Jockeys Hall of Fame, at Pimlito, Md. 

APPOINTED— Ivy Williamson. Wisconsin 
football coach for past seven years; named 
athletic director (at $1,8.50 cut in salary), 
in sea.son’s first major coaching shift. His 
successor: Line Coach Milt Bruhn, 

ELECTED— A. B. (Happy) Chandler, one- 
time commLssioner of baseball, former U.S. 
Senator; new Democratic governor of Ken- 
tucky. Chandler, whose election climaxed 
political comeback, tearfully voiced “grati- 
tude to Almighty God” to strains of My 
Old Kentucky Home. 


HOW 200 U.S. FOOTBALL TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


Amherst 13— WifliemsS 
Army 40— Penn 0 
Boston C. 40— Boston U. 12 
Brendeis 20— BufTalo 13 
Brown 14— Herverd 6 
Carnegie T. 7— St. Vine. 7 
’Centre 40— WSJ 7 
Dartmouth 7— Cornet! 0 
Delaware 46— Temple 0 
'Dreiel 27— Coast Guard 7 
Geneva 20— Allegheny 0 
Gettysburg 34— W.Md. 7 
’Juniata 39 SwarlhmoreO 
Lehigh 91— Alhtighl 19 
Muhlenberg 18— FSM 13 
Navy 47-Columbia 0 
Penn St. 34— Rutgers 13 
Pitl 26-W. Virginia 7 
Princeton 13— Yale 0 
Rhode Island 2$— Conn. 0 
Rochester 34— RPI 7 
’Sheperd 46— Newpt. 

News 0 

Soringheld 34— Holstra 12 
Syracuse 26 -Colgate 19 
Thiel 20 -Bethany (W.V.) 14 


I. Cleveland 
W-6: L-7 T 
Pet : .750 


’Trimly 46 - Wesleyan 6 
Tafts 32— Upsala 0 
Union 19— Hamilton 13 
Westmm. 29— Shpp. R. 19 

SOUTH a SOUTHWEST 
’Albany (Ga.) 7— Morns 6 
Ana. SI. (Tempe) 20— Tex. 
W. 13 

Arkansas 6 - SMUO 
Auburn 16— Georgia 13 
Duke 41— S. Carolina 7 
Florence St. 21— Jackson- 
ville 7 

Florida ASM 34-Anen 7 
Florida St. 19— Furman 6 
Ca. Tech 26-Alabaine 2 
’Grembling 26— Praina V. I 
Ky. 41 -Memphis St. 7 
Lenoir Rhyne 28— Eton 0 
LSU 34-Mrs$. St. 7 
’Maryland 2S— Clemson 12 
Miami (Fla.) 46— Bucknelt 0 
Miss. 27--HQuslon I] 

Notre Oeme 27— N.Cer. 7 
R. Macon 7— Hamp -Syd. 6 
Richmond 7— Geo. Wash. 0 
Sewanee 12— WSL 0 


Tennessee 20— Florida 0 
Texas A&M 20-Rice 12 
TCU 47-Texas 20 
Vanderbilt 20— Tulane 7 
VMI14-Ciladel7 
Ve. Tech 34-N.C. St. 26 
W. Forest 13-Virginra 7 
Woflord 21— Devidson 9 

WEST 

Bowl. Gr. 13-Ohio U. 0 
Bradley 32— Valparaiso 12 
’Coe 28-SI. Out 14 
C. of Emporia 25— Ottawa 0 
Hard.-Sim. 53— Cinn. 20 
’Heidelberg 21— Akron 7 
’Hillsdele 27— Lewis 13 
Illinois 17— Wisconsin 14 
Kansas 12— Okla. ASM 7 
Kansas SI. 21— Missouri 0 
Kans.Wes. 28— Neb. Wes. 26 
Marquette 18— H. Cross 6 
’Miami (0.) 21- Dayton 0 
Michigan 30 — Indiana 0 
Mich. St. 42— Minn. 14 
’Mo. Valley 25— St. Ben. 7 
’Muskingum40-Mt. Union6 
Nebraska 37— Colorado 20 


N. Dakota 1$-S. Dakota 14 
’Northern (S.D.) I3-Mote> 
head 0 

Ohio SI. 20 — Iowa 10 
Ohio Wes. 13— Witten. 13 
’Oklahoma 52— Iowa St, 0 
Omaha 18 — Idaho SI. 7 
Purdue 46— N’western 8 
Texas Tech 34— Tulsa 7 
Toledo 27-Marshatl 20 
Wa$h.{St.L.}41-Buller 20 
Wichita 59— Drake S 
Wooster 35— Hiram 12 

PAR WEST 

AriTona 29— Montana 9 * 
Col. C. 30— Col. SI. 13 
Denver 39— Utah St. 6 
Humb. St. 47— Nevada 6 
Idaho 49— Brig. Young 6 
Oregon SI. 16— Calil. 14 
S. Jose St. 13-Wash. SI. 13 
Stanford 44— Oregon 7 
UCLA 19— Washington 17 
UUh 27— Col. ASMS 
’Whitworlh 25— E. Wash. 0 
Wyoming2(^NewMexicoO 


’Still unbeaten and untied 


NMIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


4. Chi. Cards 
W-3, L-4 T-l 
Pet.: .429 

6. New York 

W.3; L-5; T-0 
Pci.: .375 


1. Chi. Bears 
W-S; L-J, T-O 
Pci.: .625 

' W- 5 *l"T' T*- 0 
Pel.: .625 


^ L-*“*T-0 

Pel.; .500 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

PHIL HILL, Santa Monica, Calil., over 1,500 cc, nail, 
sporls car race, with avg, speed of 103.2 mph, in Fer« 
ran Monra, Los Angeles. 


BASKETBALL 


Nall. Basketball Assn. 


Eastern OiviS'Oi 
I. New Yerk 
w-4: L-0 


W-2; L-2 
Pci.; .500 

Western Divisioit 

1. SI. leuis 
W-l. L-1 
Pet.; .500 

2. Rechasfer 
W-2; L-3 
Pet.; .400 

3. Fart Wayne 
W-l; L-3 
Pel.; .250 

4. Mlnnaapalis 
W-l; L-b 
Pet.:. 167 


Minneapolis 

II3-IOS 

Minneapolis 

117-106 

IOO-S9 

Minneapolis 

119.75 

St. Louis 
91-81 


Syracuse 

81-91 

Philadelphia 

84-89 

Rochester 

79-84 


Philadelphia 

106-117 

89-100 


Boston Rochester 

96.95 94.91 

Rochester 

<9-84 

New York 
95-96 

Fort Wayne 
79-93 


New York 
91-94 


IRVING CRANE, Rochester, N.Y.. over lulhoi Lassiter, 
6-2. Ralph Greenleal Memorial Trophy. Philadelphia. 


DANNY GIOVANELLI. 10-round decision over Danny Jo 
Peter, welterweights. New York. 

KENNY LANE. fO-round decision over Kid Cenlella, 
lighlweighls. New Oilcans. 


KANSAS, Big Seven Conlerence title, with IS pts.: 
ALLEN FRAME, Kansas, individual winner, in 15:10.1 
for 3 miles, Ames, Iowa. 

MIAMI (Ohio), Mid-Amarican Conference tille. with 21 
pts.; DICK CLEVENGER. Miami, individual winner, in 
20:22.5 for 4 miles, Kalamaroo, Mich. 

FREDRIK ECKHOFF, Norway. Natl. AAU Jr. lO.OOO* 
meter championship, in 31 :59, Philadelphia. 


FOOTBALL 
(Canadian pro playoRs) 

Edmonton 29 -Winnipeg 6 


Toronto 32— Hamilton 28 


HARNESS RACING 

SCOTT FROST; 875,000 American Trotting Classic 
(second heal), 1 m., in 2:01, Hollywood Pk., Calif. 
Joe O'Brien, driver. 


W-9, L-3; T-S 
Pis.: 23 

2. New Yerk 
W-8. L-5; 1-2 
Pts. 18 

3. Boston 

W-6. 1-4; T-5 
Pis. 17 
A. Chicago 
W-5. L-7, I-S 
Pts.. 15 

5. Detroit 

W-3 1-7; r-7 
Pts 13 

6. Taranie 

W 5; L-10:T-2 
Pts.; 12 


New York 
1-1 

Montreal 

1-1 

New York 
5-1 

Detroit 

2-2 

Chicago 

2-2 

Chicago 

0-2 


Detroit Chicago 

3-0 2-0 

Boston Toronto 

1- 5 4-1 

Toronto Detroit 

3-2 0-0 

Toronto Montreal 

2- 0 0-2 

Montreal Boston 

0-3 0-0 

Boston New York 

2-3 1-4 


HORSE RACING 

LEVEE: $66,030 Selima Stakes, I 1,16 m., by 4 
lengths, in 1:44 3,-5. laurel, Md. Robeti Broussard up. 
RARE TREAT: $35,750 Firenae Handicap. 1V5 m., 
by V5 length, in 1:50 4/5, Jamaica, N.Y. Ray Mik- 
konen up. 


HORSE SHOW 

(Nall. Horse Show, New York) 

DODGE STABLE: Hackney Pony Stake, with Cora's 
Mite; Champion Harness Pony Slake, with Red Lel- 
lei; Amateur Five-Gailed Stake, with Socko. ridden 
by Mrs. Frederick Van Lennep. 

DELAINE FARMS. Walsoii Amateur Vicloiy Challenge 
Trophy; Grand Charnpionshm Five-Gailed Slake, with 
Something Wonderful, and fhiee-Gaited Saddle Horse 
Stake, with Native Dancer, both ridden by Mrs. Louise 
Hart. 


MARATHON 

NORMAN NEILSON, Toronto, Natl. AAU Jr. Cham- 
pionship, in 2:46:02, Detroit. 


SOCCER 

WOLVERHAMPTON WANDERERS, over Moscow Dy- 
namo, 2-1, Wolverhampton. England 
(American League) 

Brookhatlan-Galicia 8— Baltimore Rockets 1 
Newark Portuguese 2— Hakoah I 
New York Americans 3— Ludlow Lusitano 2 
Philadelphia Uhrik Truckers 4— Elizabeth Faiccns 3 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

Are the days of the horse 
numbered? (Asked at 
the National Horse Show) 


COL. FRED A. AHERN. Duislin 


W. JOSHUA BARNEY JR., Southport. Conn* 


Captain, Irish Army 


"No. Doctors recom- 
mend horseback riding 
becau.se the outside of 
a horse is good for the 
inside of a man. Hu- 
mans must be a.s.soci- 
ated with things that are alive. Civilization 
demands that people live near the earth. 
I’ve lived long enough to know how dull 
life can be without horses and dogs.” 



Secretary, National 
Horse Show 


"The working horse’s 
daysare numbered and 
the military horse is 
almost extinct. But 
show horses will al- 
ways be with us. Our 
kids are more interested in riding show 
horses than ever before. They are the com- 
ing group. Race horses, too, will always re- 
main and continue to multiply.” 



MRS. MORTON W. SMITH. Cobham. Va. 


BRIG. GEN. HUMBERTO MARILES. Mexico 



"Maybe, but horses 
will live a long time — 
as long as people can 
afford to feed them. 
A long depression, re- 
sulting from war, is 
pos.sible. Then people may eat their horses. 
It’s a survival of the fittest. Even that is 
remote, because a horse only needs a few 
acres of land to feed himself.” 


City 

Captain, Mexican Army 
Team 


"No. There are some 
sections in every coun- 
try where horses can- 
not be replaced by mo- 
torized equipment for 
the cultivation of the 
land. He’s the cheapest means of transpor- 
tation for the poor, and they don’t have to 
buy spare parts for him. Some armies will 
always have horse cavalry." 
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■‘It’s hiird lo concc’ivc 
such a torribli- ihinu, 
but it's run irnpossibU*. 
Thf world would hi- so 
much better off with 
horses insleml of peo- 
ple. For one thinif, ihere'd be no wars. If 
humans do obliterate themselve.s through 
nuclear warfare, the horse may survive bi- 
cause he can Jive off the land." 


W. R. BALLARD. Toronto 



"With a good <leal of 
regret, I feel that, with 
I he exception of sports, 
the era of the horse is 
rapidly approachingits 
end. As an example. 
I'm the largest slaughterer of hor.ses in Can- 
ada and use the meat in dog food, but that 
practice is doomed because it costs more 
to rai.se horses than steers.” 


ARTHUR GODFREY, Paeonion Springs, Va. 



“No. Most small farms 
still have horse.s. I've 
heard there are quite 
a few thousand more 
horses in the L'.S. to- 
day than two years 
ago. They are still u.sed by some armip.s. 
Unless an atomic bla.st destroys us, the 
hor.se will continue lo multiply and be 
more popular." 


MAJ. CEN. ALFRED G. TUCKERMAN, 


New York 



“I was in 1 he horse cav- 
alry fora long time and 
-spent four years with 
the First Cavalry Divi- 
.sion. Now the Army 
has no u.se for horses, 
even in the mountains, and gave them up 
officially in 1950. However, for shows, casual 
ruling, fox hunting, etc., there are more 
horses and more devotees ihan ever." 



Their 


this weekend is the 


Sheraton-Astor 


Tickets to the Harvard-Yale game, 
and reservations at the Sheraton-Astor - 
those are the magic ingredients of a 
weekend of fun. After the final play in 
Yale Bowl, grads and undergrads 
journey to New York to soothe hoarse 
throats at the Astor Bar, and enjoy 
dinner and dancing in the Hunting Room. 
Happy traditions like these have grown 
u|) with all Sheraton Hotels where 
23 cities jjut their best foot forward. 


©SHERATON 

The Proudett Name in HOTELS 


COAST - TO - COAST IN THE U.S.A. ANt> IN CANADA 



ETERNn • MHTIC BOirER 


Here's news for Ihe 


and for every sportsman, Ifs about a new 
kind of automatic watch that winds itself RIGHT 
1. .V IN YOUR POCKET. Yes. this new Eterna Matic 
GOLFER leaves your hartds and wrists free for 
any sport, yet never needs winding — thanks to 
its exclusive ballbearing rotor. 

No need, either, to set it aside when your week- 
end's over. While the GOLFER has a casual 
air that perfectly matches your sportive mood, 
its classic design adds just the right touch to 
business wear. 


&nd the new GOLFER'S clear crystal back 
reveals all the jeweled precision of an incom- 
parable Eterna-Matic movement. Ask to see it 
today— at your Quality Jeweler’s. 


17 Jewels • Water-resistant « Shock-orofected • 
Anlimagnetic • Urtbreakibte mainspring 
Stainless steel $75.00 IB-K solid gold $350.00 


ETERNL WATCH COMPANY OF AMERICA INC., ST7 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 22. U.?. 
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The fc©! of luxury is yours when yoj own Ihe new "Mallory Crest”. 
That's one reason why weartng it gives you such a lift — such a feeling of pride. Add to 
this the neat smartness of its tapered, cosmopolitan silnouette, its built-in fashion crease, 
its pace-setting Black Crest Tones, and Mallory's exclusive Cravenette proces.sing , . . 
and you'll see why it’s a real value at $10! Other distinguished Mallory Hats, $7.50 up. 
(Mallory Hats in Canada slightly higher m price.) Your Mallory dealer is trained to help 
you choose the hat which suits you best. See him today! 

A Mallory Gift Certificate is a handsome compliment! Get one or more today! 

THE SMART HEAD WEARS A 



Mallory 


WILLIAM C. STEINKRAUS. Westport. Conn. 



“Economically, in this 
country, the tlays of 
the horse aru up. P'rom 
a sporiin;; point of 
view, cho.so who love 
horses will keep them 
as long as they have a dime. In the cattle 
coumrit's, the horse will bt- usoii for the 
rouniiup as long as cattle arc nccdcil to 
iced the world's population." 


MRS. WALTER B. OEVEREUX. Rye, N.Y. 



“The days of the horse 
numbered? Never! In 
certain part.s of the 
world, the horse is used 
as extensively a.s ever 
as a beast of bur<l<-n- 
llewasused in the Korean War. Perhaps, in 
100 years or more, in a new atomic age, 
the horse will be owned only by those who 
ride for pleasure.” 


WHITNEY STONE. C harlottetville, Va. 

Preiidenl, U.S. Olympic 

T ^ f “.Motorized eqiiip- 

V ment has doomed the 

1 horse for practical use. 

But horses will always 
be bred for sports and 
their siraias will im- 
prove. There is no better way to teach 
children to coortiinate than with horses. 
Not only do they learn to teach the httrse, 
but they teach themselves." 


NEXT WEEK: 

Soccer draws more than 
100,000 in Europe, but 
hardly draws at all in 
the U.S. Why? 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


V — 



llani Inp. srifl top or ojx-ti — tlic TlnuuUTliirfl is tho star in nny sctliiii;! 


And now; the latest version 


of Amerioa's most exciting car; 

Ford TH U rsl D E R B I R D for '5© 


Hi'adv to fiivr you a ih*h' h*as<' 
on driviiio; fuu. this iK'urst vrrsioii 
of AnuTM'a's (avorilr drraiii car is 
iiion* stiiiiiiiiip; in . . . more 

ll)rilliii(£ in poucr . . . more liix« 
iirioiis in comtort. 

I Icrc jxiiscd for Hight. yon sec wliat 
maiiyjx-opir hardly (Ircaincil possililc: 
a more iM-aulifiil. ?nor<' )K)\v<'rfnl, nit)rf 
distinct i\<‘ Tlmtnlcrl)ir<l. 

'I'lic firacefni contours of its loiif', 
low lines . . . tlu- iiiii(|nc flair of its ta-w 
spare-tire tiionntiiit; . . . the da/zliiif' 
sliei-n (tf its new two-t(»ne colors an- 
hut a hint of its newness. 

It is wlien you |mt the sedector in 


drive pftsition and nudfje the ftas 
peflal of a Fonlomatic modid tliat the 
'I’linnderl>ird will really take yon hy 
till- lieart. Ih-iieath tile hoo<l is a in*w 
5‘-Jo-h.p. ■riiimderhird V-8, to revi.si* 
your i< leas of how a car slionid respond. 

.Von-, yon may clioo.se hard fop, soft 
top tir hoth. There’s a ^lass-(il)re hard 
lop and a foldaway fahric top, Vow, 
the interiors are richer — more heanti- 
fnt tlian «-ver. .Vow. yon get tlie added 
proteetiim of Ft>rd’s exclusive I-ife- 
ffuard (h-sigij. .Vnd, as alway.s, you 
may have <iptionui jiower ste<TinK, 
hrukes, wimlows and s«-at. Ask your 
Ford Dealer just how s(»on?/oH can start 
enjoying the lietler things of driving. 



Tlie Tluiii<lerliir<r.s Itraiul-iiew. rear 
spare-lir(‘ inoiinting foM.s l)uek liainlily. 
as (|iiiek as a wink. Il adds as ftreully 
to your luggage spaei- us it does to tiie 
over-all lieuiily of Uie cur. 





COLORAY COLOR NEWS 
IN r ^y^n/L^gjUa/t SHIRTS 


Gentlemen’s Colors 


...very rich and very colorfast 


Enjoy the delights of Coloray in MANHATTAN 
sport shirts that look far more expensive than they are. 
They wash safely in washing machines — brave the 
dangers of sunlight and perspiration. And 
ihe colors won't fade, streak or run. ..because 
each Coloray color is in ihe soluuon 
that makes the fiber — and in for good. 

See many Coloray combinations 
in new MANHAlTAN shirts. 

Clearly tagged Coloray. 


Pictured, a textured plaid — Avcoset 
finished for crease and shrink resistance. 
S5.95 at stores everj’where. Or write 
Manhattan Shirt Co.. 444 Madison Ave.. N.Y 


COURTAULDS (ALABAMA) INC. 600 Fifth Avenue. New York 20, N.Y. 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 



JOHN O'RCILUY 


W HEN John O’Reilly first reported on the whooping 
crane for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (Sept. 20, 1954), the best 
that could be said about the search for the nesting grounds 
of America’s tallest bird was that U.S. and Canadian orni- 
thologists were still looking. The pursuit of the birds’ mi- 
gratory trail, part of an international effort to preserve 
the species from extinction, had led unsuccessfully to Can- 
ada's far north, where the two dozen or so cranes annual- 
ly vanished into trackless primeval wilderness. 

In July, however, final success — dis- 
covery of the nesting grounds — was the 
subject of an item in Events & Dis- 
coveries (SI, July 18) when the word 
came from O’Reilly in Fort Smith, 
Northwest Territories, whore he had 
been sent jointly by Sports Illus- 
trated and the New Y ork Herald Trib- 
une to report on Project Whooping 
Crane. In this week’s issue, as the 
cranes, who.se progress southward has 
been followed by the hopes of thousands, move into their 
government-protected winter quarters near Corpus Christi, 
Texas, O’Reilly tells the story in detail {page 38). Apart 
from the interest which surrounds almost all rare things, 
this story is especially satisfying a.s a reflection of the re- 
sponsibility for the protection of wildlife which govern- 
ments now more than ever share with millions of citizens 
who recognize the problem as one for personal concern 
and action. 

It is satisfying also to Sports Illustrated for another 
reason. At a dinner last Monday night the Society of the 
Silurians, whose members, to be eligible, must have worked 
on New York newspapers at least 25 years ago, presented 
their annual award for outstanding editorial achievement 
to John O’Reilly for his series on the whooping crane which 
appeared in the Herald Tribune earlier this year. 

The Silurian award to John O’Reilly has an additional 
importance, as it comes at the end of his 28-year career 
on the staff of the Herald Tribune. It is a mark of honor 
from newspapermen who in close association with him 
over the years have had the best chance to know and respect 
his talents. 

O’Reilly’s departure from daily newspaper work is Si’s 
gain; for it will allow him to devote in the future a much 
larger part of those talents to reporting the world of nature 
to the readers of Sports Illustrated. 





"Help!” 

(your car’s 
engine speaking) 


This “ping” and sticking hydraulic 
valve lifter trouble is driving me crazy! 

I’m a modern high c-ompression engine 
built to give you high horsepower per- 
formance. To do this, I put up with much 
greater pressures and higher speeds on 
moving parts. Result? I'm sensitive! Even 
slight deposits of carbon, sludge and gum 
affect my performance seriously: and my 
metal parts need extra protection too. 
That’s why I need an oil that provides 
two things— detergency and high film 
strength continuously— all the time. 

Today, refiners put chemical additives 
in their oils to meet these needs. But ad- 
ditives alone are not the answer. Actu- 
ally, from the moment 1 start up after an 
oil change, these additives begin to be 
used up in servjce. Ask the experts. 
They’ll tell you that detergency and film 
strength derived from additives can 
sometimes depreciate below safe limits 
in just a few hundred miles of stop-and- 
go driving. 

Better still, ask me. The only oil to 
keep me happy right through to my next 
oil change is RING-FREE Xtra Heavy 
Duty, because it gives me double protect 
tion. Sure, Macmillan uses additives. But 
in addition, the Macmillan crude oil con- 
tains natural detergency and high film 
strength as it comes from the ground— 
and these qualities cannot be used up in 
service because they are part of the oil 
itself. 

So let’s put a stop to sticking valves— 
let’s cut destructive engine “ping”. From 
now on.,. 

ask for Macmillan 
RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 
Motor Oil — Only 45(t a Quart 


at Independent 
Stations and 
Car Dealers 



Macmillan 
Petroleum Corp., 

530 West Sixtli St., Los Angeles 14 
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Come NoM’mluT, when snow falls on the high Korkies, ski enthusiasts 
look forward to thrills on the slopes. It lirings busy clays to Longinps, 
too. for Longines \val< hes annually time famous ski championships in 
Swilzerlaml. Austria. France, Sweden. .Norway and the United States as 
well, It is understandaWe that so many sports-loving men and women 
have made Longines their choice. Every Longincs watch, for whatever 
its purpose, is made to be the finest of its kind. .And whether one pays 
871.50 or a thousand dollars for a Longines, it is made to the unique 
standards nhich made Longines. in fact, the world's most honored 
watch. \ our Longines-\X illnauer Jeweler will he honored to serve you. 


Longines watches illiistrateJ : for him - - Starathnn “A" Auiomtitic - on 
s€lj-wiT\ding unlrh. swecj) second hand. SIOS: for hcr~.'ipnriswnman perfect 

for informal occo-iions. $79.5(1. Itolh watches are waterproof* and shockproof. 


SI.NCE 1 8 6 6 MAKER OK WATCHES OK THE HIGHEST C JI A K A C T E R 
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A Family Affair 


(^llIUSTMA.S DAY ! An. I ii <\a\ it's 1 

Thoy're still comp<uinu gifts . . . slum ing ofT tlu'ir lu-w tiuklt*. 
A Garcia Companion rod for Dad's Mitchell and 
a balancctl Mitchell Cap Hod Kit for Mother. 

.\nd look at Junior with his new Mitchi ll Reel. 

Bi-tMi fondling it and admiring it sinci" morning — 
hasn't put it down yet. Going to have a hard time getting 
him to bed tonight. I’robabK take it to bed with him. Hut then, 
who wouldn’t be proud of a .Mitchell, all his own. 

Ves, thi.s Christmas was a spinfishing Christmas for 
this faniiK and the\''ll go spinfishing as a tainiK' next season. 


Charles 



arcia &CO.. 

268 Fourth Avenue. 


New York 10, Ne 


INC. 


York 


L 



RODS • REEIS • LINES • LURES • KITS • ACCESSORIES 




Do your Christmas shopping for the 
whole family right on this page! 


Your SpaliiitTi 4 sportinji s^ooils store is 
hc:uic|uarlei's lor oH \oiir lamiK C hrist- 
mas bu\ ing. 

1. Bol)h> .lotK‘ss\ N( M 0 cliihs. 

I’recision-halanecsJ to gi'.e ^oli'ci 
the bs'si season he'seser h.ul Ucyisicrcsl 
irons, about Registered woods, 

about Syo.OO 

2. M\in Dark Baseball (ilou-. Olliei.il- 
M/e lieklcr's glo\e with linger-iip laces. 
About SI2.y.'. Other gloves S.t.6.^ to 
S2y.(K). Ollieial National League base- 
ball. S.vOO. 

3. S an Broeklin ( nlleiic Knotb-all. V or 
sour up-and-coming i.|u.u'terbaek. ANnit 
Sy.95. Other footballs S.C75 to 520.1)0 


4. (iiin/ales Ninnatiire I ennis Racket, l or 
"championship" pla\. keinlbrccd for 
estr.i strengili. About 512.50. Other 
rackets 55.95 to 520. tK). 

5. New 1)1 n \- 1 Ills ■ \IIM-l I It ' or rug- 
ged M<o-MItl golf balls- lot the 
long-ball hillei or the "weekend golfer.” 
A our dealer will peisonali/e them at no 
e\liM cost (in dozen lots onh). About 
SI COO. 

b. l-ast-l-litc Ollieial Basketball. A lough, 
rubber-eovered ball for hard pla\. About 
515.25- Other basketballs from 55.95 to 
526..S0. 

There tire hundreds of Spalding gifts 
to choose from, See sour dealer, sooni 


H 7n' no! loday? 



SPAidinG 

sets the pace in sports 


*Trade-niark 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


IKE PUTTERS WITH A PUTTER • YALE'S NASSAU NEMESIS • RUNDOWN ON 
A NEW BOSS • THE LEARNED ECONOMIST VIEW OF SPORT • AND HOW AN 
OLD COACH SEES IT • TOM WATSON RECALLS A PITCH • FIGHTING GAR 


LESSON ON THE LAWN 

in WASHINGTON for a few days 
before moving on to Gettysburg, 
President Eisenhower turned his hand 
to a few official chores, lunched and 
then stepped out onto the White House 
putting green with his son. Major John 
& Eisenhower. He watched with criti- 
cal eye while the major putted a few 
and then, for the first time since his 
heart attack on September 24, Ike 
Eisenhower reached for a golf club 
(see paffe g8). He hefted it and it felt 
good. The Presidential grin broke and 
spread wide. He tried a few putts, then 
surrendered the club back to his son, 
watching from a lawn chair in the 
bright sunshine while Major Eisen- 
hower practiced. 

Thereafter, for 45 minutes, the ma- 
jor had the benefit of a putting lesson 
from the nation’s No. 1 golfer, who in 
turn had the benefit of a pleasant so- 
journ in the sun as close as doctors 
would let him get to the game he 
•loves best. 

ROYCE ROLLS AGAIN 

TJARD-KUNNING halfbacks— men like 
■n. Ohio State’s Hopalong Cassady, 
TCU's Jim Swink and Oklahoma’s 
Tommy McDonald — monopolized the 
football news last Saturday, but none 
of them provided quite the same drama 
asa 180-pound, freckle-faced Princeton 
senior whose name is Royce Flippin. 
Royce will never make All-America be- 
cause he was hurt and played only 
three downs In the season's Arsi seven 
games, but, as he has every fall since 
he entered the halls of Old Nassau, he 
stole the show against Yale. 

As a Tiger Cub three years ago, the 
future Princeton captain from Mont- 


clair, N.J. scored three touchdowns and 
passed for a fourth to beat the Yale 
freshmen. As a sophomore in 1953 he 
scored two more and passed for a third 
touchdown as Princeton lost a heart- 
breaker 26-24. 

And last year, after spending the 
previous three weeks on the bench 
with 3 broken wrist, FJippin proved 
that Yale wasn’t the only school with 
a Frank Merriwell. He raced across 
the goal line three times, once in the 
final 16 seconds, to upend favored 
Eli 21-14. 

Yale was again the choice last Satur- 
day, but even old Blues were express- 
ing doubts before the game. For one 
thing, it was almost too much to expect 
a team to gain the heights for a second 
straight week, and only seven days 
earlier they had upset rugged Army. 
Also, there were reports that Rolls 


While Oklahoma and TCU marched jaun- 
tily toward bowl dates, some others had 
trouble. We-st Virginia, for one, which fell 
from the unbeaten ranks by losing to Pitts- 
burgh 26-7. Maryland, for another, which 
had to overcome a two-touchdown deficit 
to beat Clemson 25-12. And UCLA, which 
needed a field goal in the last 18 seconds to 
shade Washington 19-17 and lost star Tail- 
back Ronnie Knox in the process. But the 
broken bone in Knox's right leg could be 
worse: “He’ll be ready for the Rose Bowl,” 
.said the UCLA doctor. 

Jack Kramer, worried about his own abil- 
ity to go full speed on the forthcom- 
ing world professional tennis tour, with- 
drew irom me playing cast ana nirea 
another old pro: Richard (Pancho) Gon- 
zales. The final lineup, after some juggling 
worthy of Casey Stengel, will open in 
New York's Madison Square Garden Dec. 
12 with Gonzales playing Tony Trabert 
in the feature match. 


Royce, as Flippin was inevitably nick- 
named, would finally be ready to play 
a sizable part of the game despite the 
trick knee that had kept him on the 
bench all season. 

The premonitions felt by the old 
grads must have filtered down to the 
undergrads as well. After a good first 
quarter, Yale folded its tents and re- 
fused to look anything like the furious- 
hitting, ball-hawking aggregation of a 
week before. In the third quarter Flip- 
pin came off the bench to administer 
the coup de gr&ce. 

He set up the first touchdown with a 
nine-yard pass to Bill Agnew and then 
scored it himself from the four. Late in 
the game Teammate Joe DiRenzo in- 
tercepted a desperation Eli pass and 
ran it back 18 yards for another Prince- 
ton touchdown, and that was the only 
conlinued on next page 


El C'hama and Prendase, a pair of .stretch- 
running neighbors from Venezuela, contin- 
ued a private duel of their own in the Laurel 
International. They finished one-two in the 
$65,000 invitational affair while horse.s from 
Ireland, England, France, Germany, Can- 
ada and the U.S. trailed along behind. 

Leo Durocher put an end to conjecture he 
might return to baseball next year. Con- 
tacted by phone about a Pacific Coast 
League managerial vacancy at Seattle, I>eo 
brought his caller up short; "You know 
that room you’re standing in right now?” 
he asked. "Weil, it won’t hold enough mon- 
ey to get me back in baseball.” 

Arnold joniisun, who bruughi big league 
baseball to Kansas City, may entice pro 
football there as well. Although the Chi- 
cago Cardinals deny they will sell their 
NFL franchise, Johnson has been told the 
deal might be worked out— and he’s inter- 
ested in trying once the season is over. 
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thing that prevented Flippin from 
having a hand in every one of his 
team’s eight touchdowns against Vale 
in his three varsity seasons. By that 
time no one really minded; the Tigers 
won 13-0, and Flippin Day had been 
properly observed once again. 

MEET BOBBY BRAGAN 

S OMKTHING DRASTIC had to happen 
in Pittsburgh, and it has. A some- 
time Sunday-school teacher named 
Bobby Bragan, protege of another for- 
mer Sunday-school teacher named 
Branch Rickey, is the new manager of 
the Pirates. Onetime light-hitting 
catcher for Rickey in Brooklyn (1943- 
44, 1947-48), Bragan, at the age of 37, 
is moving up from Hollywood of the 
Pacific Coast League where he would 



have won no gold stars for good conduct 
if umpires awarded them a.s Sunday- 
school teachers do. 

.As a matter of fact, as manager of 
the Hollywood Stars, Bragan was a 
chronic pain in the neck to umpires. 
Once he sent eight pinch hitters up to 
bat for the same man in protest over a 
call. .Another time, he sent his batboy 
out to coach at third base. Two years 
ago, thumbed out of a game he was 
catching, Bragan did a strip tease on 
the way to the bench, dropping his 
mitt, his shin guards, his mask and 
his chest protector a.s provocatively as 
a Minsky ecdysiasl. 

In a game in 1954, Bragan became 
so irritated at an umpire’s ruling that 
he lay down in the middle of the in- 
field, crossed his legs and gazed serene- 
ly into the sky. As Umpire A1 Mutart 
leaned over him, one arm extended to- 
ward the showers, a pliotographer was 
at hand and the scene later appeared 
in LiFt: as Picture of the Week. When, 
a few weeks later, Mutart again threw 
Bragan out of a game, Bol)by protest- 
ed: "Is this the thanks I get after I get 
you a full page in i.ilFK?” 

Such shenanigans are lumped by 
Branch Rickey under the general head- 
ing of aggressiveness, a quality he has 
aflinireJl in Ijallljlayers ever Sincl' h? 
assembled the celebrated (las House 
Gang for the St . Louis Cardinals. "( )ne 
cannot say,” says Rickey, “that Bob- 
by lacks aggressiveness. Perhaps he 


has loo much. But a manager must be 
unafraid. He must know his rights, 
but not be offensive in exercising them. 
Perhaps Bobby sometimes says things 
to umpires. Our game must have um- 
pires, and we must respect their integ- 
rity. But I always know that Bobby 
is honest in his dealings witli umpires. 
He hclievca he is right.” 

Rickey gave Bragan his first chance 
as manager at Fort Worth (it was there 
that Bol>by taught Sunday school i 
and his protege showed his apprecia- 
tion by winning two Texas League 
pennants, twice finishing second and 
once ending up fifth. 

This brought him jiromotion to Hol- 
lywood where, as at Pittsburgh, he 
succeeded Fred Haney. Bragan won 
the Pacific Coast League pennant his 
first year, finished in a tie in 1954, 
then lost to San Diego in the playoff. 
This year, Bragan’s club dropped to 
third. 

.Although Rickey-trained. Bragan is 
the official managerial choice of Joe L. 
Brown, who became general manager 
of the Pirates when Rickey retired to 
his newly created role of "advisor.” 
But no one doubts that the Rickey in- 
fluence will be strong at Forbes Field 
next season which means, quite inci- 
dentally, that Bobby Bragan will not 
be so foolish as to imagine that Na- 
tional League umpires will hold still 
for the guff that got by in California. 
Bragan will still be Bragan, but prob- 
ably a little more refined — say, a sort 
of early Leo Durocher. 

FOOTBALL AND VEBLEN 

T hk cus-radio program Invilalion 
fo Learning took up Thorstein 
Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure 
Clans on a recent Sunday and made 



END OF THE SEASON 

Our ahutnii are hot-lciupered, 

1 lir'y Idiv ii'ie .s/foHff approach, 
They forget about the effigy 
And siiiiply hang the enarh. 

— Baunky Hutchison' 


brief reference to that derisive econ- 
omist’s views of sport. Eric Larrabee, 
an associate editor of Harper's, re- 
marked that while driving back from 
a vacation trip he had observed hunt- 
ers everywhere, “out in full force.” 

"Now,” Larrabee said judicially, 
“this is. in some ways ... an admirable 
activity. But in others nothing could 
be more archaic, be more related to 
the predatory habits that Veblen im- 
puted to the master class of the mon- 
ey. and nothing, in many .senses of the 
word, could be more wasteful.” 

No one rose to dispute this view of 
the archaic, predatory sport of hunt- 
ing which, as any hunter knows, is 
economically indefensible in terms of 
the food it provides. Instead of a de- 
fense of hunters and sportsmen, there 
was the mild, inconclusive comment 
of Richard Hofstadter, professor of 
hi.story at Columbia University, that 
Veblen hated sports. Hofstadter re- 
called "his particularly sardonic ob- 
servations on college football . . . that 
football bore the same relation to 
physical culture as a bullfight does to 
agriculture.” 

Veblen, a man who could write an 
entire chapter on spurts without ever 
thinking of the word “fun,” held that 
sportsmen have "essentially a boyish 
temperament.” and then in making 
his comparison between football and 
bullfighting, he observed darkly that 
adult sports share the make-believe of 
children’s games. 

“Serviceability for these lusory in- 
stitutions (football and bullfighting),” 
Veblen wrote, “requires sedulous train- 
ing or breeding. The material used, 
whether brute or human, is subjected 
to careful selection and discipline, in 
order to secure and accentuate certain 
aptitudes and propensities which are 
characteristic of the ferine state, and 
which tend to obsolescence under do- 
mestication. . . . The culture bestowed 
in football gives a product of exotic 
ferocity and cunning. It is a rehabili- 
tation of the early barbarian tempera- 
ment, together with a suppression of 
those details of temperament which, 
as seen from the standpoint of the 
social and economic exigencies, are 
the redeeming features of the savage 
character.” 

These are harsh words, and must 
have been written with outthrust 
tongue and a good deal of heavy 
breathing. They come from the hu- 

mB?lpag ppn iif a man siio inspired llm 

witless technocracy movement of the 
’30s. They may be contrasted with 
some recent words on sports by Pope 
Pius XII {SI, Oct. ‘J4) and some more 
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recent words by Adam Walsh (see 
hclou'). 

Veblen is by no means forgotten, 
and there are people loose in the world 
today who, now that technocracy is a 
dead issue, would convert the algae of 
the sea into rich, nutritious protein 
for human consumption and never 
mind the absence of pressed duck or 
stewed venison. 

They are a continuing breed but 
fortunately, not so prolific as hunters 
and football fans. 

OLD MULE WALSH 

Adam Wai»sh is a man who likes’ to 
win. Once, some time ago, he was 
captain of a team where the backfieiri 
was called the Four Horsemen, the line 
wa.s called the Seven Mules, and they 
almost always won. Now Adam Walsh 
(Rockne called him the best center he 
had ever coached) stood dead in the 
middle of a battered, bruised and 
humiliated squad— his team— which 
had just lost its 14th game in 15 Sat- 
urdays. The last game of the season 
was over and Bowdoin College had 
been drubbed by the University of 
Maine 54-8. 

There was neither defeat nor resig- 
nation in the strident Walsh voice that 
cut through the yelps of celebration 
from the adjoining locker room. 

"Now see here . . . see here. Steve, 
come here. In the won and lost column 
we had a lousy average. But I want 
you to know that I am the proudest 
coach in the country. You never quit 
trying this year . . . and, Steve [Cap- 
tain Steve McCabe], I want to say, out 
of my 28 years of coaching, you led 
and acted like a winner, Steve. 

“Just one more thing. . . . Nobody, 
nobody leaves this room with a chin 
drooping. When you go out of here, 
walk to that other room and shake 
hands with the Maine football team 
and their coach. Hal Westerman. But 
nobody is ashamed, remember. No- 
body’s ashamed. You don’t ever have 
to be when Bowdoin i.s your college. 
That’s all.” 

There was a noticeable straightening 
of backs. Bowdoin players who had 
sat despondent got bu.sy and stripped 
themselves for the showers. 

Coach Walsh turned to the small 
crowd at the door of the locker room. 
“We were champions of Maine, and 
four years ago we were one of the 
leading small colleges in the country,” 
he said. “Two good fre.shman classe.s 
in a row, and they’ll feel our sting 
again. 

“You know the thing I’m really 


worried about? The few youngsters 
who love bodily contact . . . they’re 
coming in fewer numbers every year. 
The competition to get those boys has 
increased unbelievably. Why are there 
fewer youngsters who love to compete 
in body-contact sports? Why? 

“I’ll tell you why. A good share of 
the blame must be placed right on the 
shoulder.s of the physical education 
curriculum at the teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Particularly at those insti- 
tutions where the philosophy is: 'If the 
activity has no carry-over value into 
a man's later exercise, it has no place 
in the educational system.’ 

“This terrible approach is drilled 
into them. They go out and teach, and 
the philosophy rubs off onto their pu- 
pils, both the teacher and pupils be- 
come parents in time and what hap- 
pens to their youngsters? 

“All youngsters like a little rugged 
activity, but too many of them are 
guided or weaned away from it from 
kindergarten right on up. To get into 
good physical condition without the 


added incentive of participation in 
some contact sport is just no fun.” 

A couple of University of .Maine 
players, with raw skin gleaming from 
their no.ses, stopped by and congratu- 
lated Adam Walsh on Bowdoin 's play, 
not in mock but in good faith. 

“There’s what I mean,” said Old 
Mule Walsh. “Two finely conditioned 
boys— gentlemen — credits to their 
school. The kind of kids you'd want to 
join you at home Saturday night and 
help you work on a pot of baked beans. 
A few of our educators should gel down 
off the 50-yard lines and see some of 
these fine kids standing in the raw: 
bruised, bleeding, and their hearts 
aching, but always gentlemen.” He 
paused a moment, then went on: 

“I’ll tell you, tell you this: in any 
field of endeavor the difference be- 
tween the good and the great is that 
voluntary willingness to make that 
little extra effort that is not demanded 
by the boss or the coach. That little 
extra which comes from within oneself. 

continued on next page 



“. . . a/ni nou‘, Mrs. Whistler, for $64,000 what is your ansu'er?” 

“BVff, let's see, Mr. March. It was October 15 in Boston, a cloudy afternoon. 
Dci'ore had led off with a single, then Doyle hit a little blooper over Yerkes’ 
head, and Snodgrass came through with a double scoring Derore and Doyle. 
But M urray Jlied out to Speaker, and Merkle, who was playing first base, got 
another hit scoring Snodgrass. .And the game was just about all oi'cr before it 
started. Wood went to the showers and Hall came in, and Tesreau, who was 
pitching for Ike Giants . . .” 
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That was ingrainwi into nip by Rockne. 

"(jod love him . . . and may I never 
lose it.” 

CURVE BALI. NO. 1 

rpHOMAS .1. Watson’ Sr., a white- 
-*■ haired man of ereet carriaye and 
commanding pre.sence in spite of Ins 
81 years, presentetJ 2.51 sports trophies 
(.scr page .io) to employees of liis In- 
ternational Business Machines C’orpo- 
ration and their off.spring the other day 
for achievements in just about every- 
thing from (juoits to volleyball. In the 
course of doing so he casually let drop 
that he knew who pitched the first 
curve ball. 

The occasion was IBM’s 40th semi- 
annual sports trophy dinner, held in the 
gymnasium of the employee-run Coun- 
try Club’s new .$750,000 field house near 
Kndicott, Mew York. Before efliciently 
pas.sitig out the trophie.s in 14 minutes 
flat. Watson summed up the benefits 
of industry’s recreational programs: 
“People who play well together, work 
well together.” .^nd then he told about 
the curve ball pitcher, .John B. Slanch- 
field of Amherst College ( 1872- 76), who 
later became a director of IBM. 

“While practicing with his battery 
mate one day.” Watson said. “Stanch- 
field accidentally gripped the ball with 
his fingers a certain way and let go 
a curve. .\11 winter he and his catcher 
practiced the pitch and in the spring 
played Princeton. Stanchfield struck 
out every Princeton man as fast as he 
picked up a bat. 

“The scientists challenged young 
Mr. Statichfield— said a curve ball 
could not be thrown. The argument 
got rather hot and one of the scientists 
wrote to the president of Amhenst and 
suggested that an end be put to this 
ridiculous claim. The president called 
Stanchfield into his office and said, ‘See 
here, young man, you will have to stop 
making these ridiculous claims about 
a curve ball. Now will you please apolo- 
gize and stop this non.sense?’ ” 

But Stanchfield asked the president 
to step out to a tobacco barn nearby. 

“He threw the ball,” Watson related, 
"and it disappeared around the corner 
of the barn and the president of Am- 
herst was astounded.” 

And to the young people gathered 
at the dinner, Watson suggested that 
a lesson might be drawn from this. 

"Never get discouraged by text- 
books and scientists,” he said. “Go 
ahead on your own.” 


TROUBLE IN ARKANSAS 

^HKSTKR Robertson is a Chicago oil- 
man and sportsman who long ago 
concluded that tarpon on light tackle 
are the ultimate in game fishing, which 
is a reasonable conclusion. Then Rob- 
ertson encountered a 202-pound alliga- 
tor gar a couple of months ago in the 
Wliite River of Arkansas. By the time 
he reached homo he was still bubbling 
over the experience, and when he en- 
countered .Jack K. Gritfin, conductor 
of the Chicago Sini-Tiiiie!> column The 
(Ire<il Oiildiiont, he had tins to say: 

“Honest. I didn’t think there was 
that kind of animal left since tlie dino- 
saur went out of fashion. 

“I floated the White River out of 
DeWitt. It’s like another land — geese 
blotting out the sky. deer like cattle 
and wild turkey. 

“In time, we pulled into a sand bar. 
I put a two-pound chunk of meat on 
a treble hook and threw it out in the 
water. 

"In a little while, the reel started 
clicking and the guide said it was a 
big one. 

“I couldn’t see w here this was going 
to he so much. But that was before I 
picked up the rod. When I did, that 
thing took off like a coyote scaled with 
a hot iron. 


“No tarpon I ever saw ever raised 
half as much rumpus. That evil thing 
made a leap clean out of the water, 
stiapping like a mad flog. 

“When one of those critters opens 
its mouth, it’s like looking down the 
throat of an alligator. I wanted to tlrop 
everything and run, but there was no 
place to go. 

“We wrestled up and down that 
sand bar for two hours, him leaping 
and snarling, and me sweating and 
shaking. 

"When I (lifl slide him up on the 
bar he still was ready to chew on any- 
thing in sight with those fangs, and 
that included me. 

“The guide shot him with a pistol 
and I never was so glad to see a critter 
give up the ghost.” 

AS THEY TELL IT 

^OINO THE RotTND.s in the Midwest 
just now is the following piece of 
unevalualed weather intelligence based 
on a report by that time-honored 
source, the wise obi Indian guide who 
has just returned to his tribe after a 
lour of northern territory: it will be a 
cold winter with heavy snows. 

How does the wise old Itiflian know? 

“Because while man is building high 
snow fences.” 


SPECTACLE 

THE HORSE GALLOPS 

Baltimore Rookie Fullback .Alan (The Horse) .Amcchc 
shows the Chicago Bears that pro scouts can be wrong 

He was an All-.America at Wisconsin and broke every ground-gaining 
reeonl in the Big Ten, yet there was doubt among the pros that Alan 
.Ameche w'as (juite good enough. Too slow, they .said. Still the Baltimore 
Colts grabbed the ‘217-potmder in the first round of the draft last winter 
and immediately climbed from the cellar to lead the Western Division 
for awhile. The first time Ameche got hi.s hands on a football thi.s 
year he went 71) yards for a touchdown against tlie Bears, a brilliant 
debut captured in color on the ne.xt four pages, and now he leads the 
league with 707 yards rushing in 14*2 carries. A 22-year-old father of 
two children, the big rookie has shown both the ability to run w’ide 
and the battering power to smash through the middle. His big weapons: 
the speed they said he didn’t have and a pile-driving .shoulder he throws 
into opposing tacklers. His weakness: fumbiitis stemming from inexpe- 
rience. Ameche, however, is just one of this year’s exceptional rookies 
in professional football; for a report on .some others, turn to page 23. 

PHDTOCRAPHS RY HY PESKIN 
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1 Rookie Fullback Alan iThe Horse) Ameche (35) of the Colts breaks away on a run Baltimore fans wilt long remember 


2 On the second play of opening game against famed Chicago Bears, he cuts away from two tackiers on the Colts’ 31 



3 Amcche, whose great power, speed and elusiveness made No. 35 famous last year at Wisconsin, heads up the field 



5 Picking up a fKendly convoy from Colt End Raymond Berry (82), the 217-pound Amcche crosses the 35-yard line 






4 Gathering speed now, Ameche is almost in the clear on his very first ball-carrying trip in the pro football ranks 
6 A Memorial Stadium crowd of 36,000 comes to life as, really blazing, ArPeche and Co. head for the midfield stripe 




7 Onc« beyond the line of scrimmage, not a hand is laid on the big fullback as he completes TS-yard scoring jaunt 


8 With this run. the Baltimore Colts served notice that they were a team to be reckoned with in pro football this year 





THE ROOKIES ARE STEALING 
THE FOOTBALL SHOW 


F oil YEARS professional football was the private pre- 
serve of the Chicago Bears and more recently of tiie 
Cleveland Browns. Occasionally Green Bay or Washington 
or Detroit or Los .\ngeles would emerge from the pack, 
win a championship or two and then slip back into the 
lower ranks once more. Irately, however, the pro teams 
have been spending as much as $40,000 a season just to 
scout red-hot college prospects, thus turning collegiate 
gridiron.s into a coast-to-coast farm system. As a result, 
the old line of division in the National Football League- 
on one side the |)ermanent haves, on the other the have- 
nots— is disappearing. The annual crop of rookie.s is paying 
off in an honest-to-goodness balance of power. 

The N'FL draft system aims at this very ctjualization of 
strength; the last-place finisher each year gets tlie first 
choice of that season’s college cr«)p and so on down the line 
to the league champion — which gets what is left over. The 
last tliree years, for example, the Lions have been at or 
near tlie bottom in the annual draft — this fall they lost 
their first six games. ‘‘It’s finally catching up with us,” 
Head Detroit Scout Bob Xussliaumer said recently in ex- 
plaining tlu* Lions’ lapse. ‘‘You need good, fresh material 
each year — and we just haven't been getting it.” 

The Lions are one of the few teams who haven’t: how- 
ever. the 151.5.5 group is considered by the league’s coaches 
to be the best ever. Downtrodden Baltimore picked up so 
many outstanding first-year men — players like .-Man .Ame- 
cbe (see page 18). Quarterliack George Shaw of Oregon, 
Halfback L. G. Dupre of Baylor and Center Dick Szyman- 
ski from .Votre Dame— that Che Colts are now high in the 
Western Conference race. San Francisco has been bolstered 
by the addition of Dick Moegle (Uice) and Carroll Hardy 
(Colorado I ; the Giants have .A.lex Webster from Canada 
and Koosevelt Grier (Penn Statel; Philadelphia got Dick 
Bielski (Maryland i and a sleeper in Bob Kelley, the center 
from little West Texas State; Pittsburgh has Frank Varri- 
cliione (Notre Damei and Ed Bernet (SMU); the Chicago 
Cardinals, Dave Mann (Oregon State i ; Washington, Ralph 
Ouglielmi (.Notre Damei and Bert Zager.s (Michigan State'; 
the Chicago Bears, Rick Casares (Florida) and Bobby Wat- 
kins lOhio Statel: Los Angeles, Ron Waller (Maryland) 
and Larry Morris (Georgia Tech); ev'en Detroit came up 
with one very good one, Dave Middleton of .\uburn. In 
the wonderful array of new talent, these stand out and 
give promi.se of taking their (daces alongside the league’s 
Otto Graliams and Doak Walkers and Chuck Bednariks 
and George Connors. They have obviously proved them- 
selves to be real pros. 

Shaw, the 15)55 bonus pick in the draft, is a slick-faking 
T-formation quarterback who ha.s great s(>eed, is a fine 


runner and the only rookie up among the league leaders in 
pa.ssing; Szymanski is called ‘‘far and away the best rookie 
lineman” by Green Bay Coach Lisle Blackbourn. 

One reason the Giants’ .Jim Lee Howell doesn’t consider 
Szymanski the best is his boy Grier, a tremendous moun- 
tain ot a man who has been one of the great defensive 
tackles of Itie season. The Giants, picked to finish liigh in 
the Eastern Conference race, have been a disappointment 
— l)Ut not Grier. Nor Webster. The 15)54 ground-gaining 
champion of the Canadian League, Webster has jumped 
right into the NFL without any loss in efficiency. ‘‘The 
best running halfback in this busines.s,” .says Howell, and 
lie’s backed up by no less an authority than Columbia’s 
Lou Little, who calls the lllO-pound halfliack ‘‘the finest 
broken-field runner since Cliff Battles.” 

In San Francisco they refer to .Moegle as The Baby- 
faced .\ssassin. When the 45)ers picked him up in the first 
round of the draft there were those who asked what a team 
with three runners like -Joe Perry ami Hugh .McElhenny 
and .John Henry .Johnson would do with another one. But 
Moegle, a brilliant defensive back, stayed busy with less 
glamorous chores and was ready to step in on otfense when 
first McElhenny and then .Jolinson were hurt. He has been 
one of the l)ig reasons the 45)ers, after losing their first two 
games, have not yet fallen entirely out of the race. 

Casares is the lone rookie fullback who can challenge 
.\meche — and some of the league coaches are beginning to 
think the big Bear may be the better of the two. He is next 
among tlie rookies to the Baltimore star in ru.shing, and 
against the Colts four weeks ago cut loose with the longest 
run from scrimmage of the season, an 81-yarder. Team- 
mate Bobby Watkins has looked almost as good. Dave 
Mann has lilossomed into a brilliant halfback for the Cardi- 
nals: Waller is a standout in the Ram backfield, and Mid- 
dleton, moved from halfback to end to take advantage of 
his great straightaway speed, caught 13 passes, including 
one for 50 yards, in his first two games at the new position. 

But now it is almost lime for the pros to meet again, to 
pore over voluminous scouting reports, peer intently at the 
records and pick the players from the 15)55 college aea.son 
who will keep the NFL rolling on toward better— and 
better-balanced — football in the years to come. For the 
first time, well aware of stepped-up Canadian recruiting, 
the league will hold a partial draft meeting this year on 
November 28, picking the bonus choice and the first three 
rounds ol selections. The rest of the draft will be completed, 
as in other years, in January. .\nd down through the list— 
from rosters of sctiools like Notre Dame and UCL.\ and 
West Chester Teachers— the (iros will lie looking for the 
Ameches and Griers and Moegles of 1956. ea* 
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TO SAVE THE HERD: SHOOT 



Most of the 5 million hunters stalking' deer this season 
are still convinced they should not kill a doe or fawn. 
The truth is, say game biologists, that a heavy harvest 
of both sexes is needed to preserve the overprotected 
herd from off-season decimation by starvation and disease 

by ED ZERN AND REGINALD WELLS 


I N THE 1955 DEER SEASON, now ended in some stales 
and in progress or preparation in nearly all others, some 
5 million hunters are expected to kill about a million and 
a half deer. If this estimate, based on figures reported last 
week, proves correct, there will be serious concern among 
game biologists— not because there have been too many 
kills, but becau.se there have been too few. 

The kindest and best thing that could happen to deer 
today, according to the biologists, is for everybody inter- 
ested in their perpetuation to go out into the field and 
“shoot the hell out of them — bucks and does alike.” The 
almost-certain result: healthier herds of bigger animals. 
In the words of E. L. Cheatum, chief of the Bureau of 
Game for New York State, where it is estimated that some 

50,000 deer might die of starvation if this winter is abnor- 
mally severe: “Nature harvests its game if man doesn’t — 
and in a very wasteful and cruel way.” In Pennsylvania 

30,000 deer were lost in the winter of 1935 36, about 

10,000 annuallj' in 1944, 1945 and 1946, and in any normal 
year about 3,000 to 6,000 are bound to perish. West Vir- 
ginia has had a similar problem in past years, and Wisconsin 


reports its herds now increased to where another starva- 
tion winter is imminent if weather conditions become bad. 

The main reason for overpopulation is that in many sec- 
tions of the country the killing of does is either forbidden 
by law or by the mores of the hunting fraternity. Even 
in the 30 states that permit such kills, few does are shot. 
The feeling that a female deer is somehow not fair game 
for the hunter’s gun and that the only true conserva- 
tionist is the man who declines to shoot any deer, regard- 
less of sex, was firmly implanted in the minds of sportsmen 
in particular and the public in general some 50 years ago 
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VITAL KILLING AREAS of deer are the spine, the 
large artery, the lungs and the heart and the brain (dark 
red spot$), A shot aimed at the shoulder (dotted line) 
will almost certainly hit some fatal point. In a short- 
range shot it is best to try to put the bullet high in the 
neck and forward of the shoulder so that the spine is 
shattered. Long-range standing shots should be aimed 
slightly back of the shoulder to hit the heart and lungs. 


when America’s deer herds were on the verge of extinction. 
In their day these were useful ideas and they helped to 
save the remnants of the whitetail deer and set the breed 
on the road to recovery. 

That road has now gone from recovery to glut. Range in 
some areas is so overbrowsed that by the end of winter only 
the larger deer, standing on their hind legs, can reach 
edible leaves, and they are soon reduced to grubbing in 
the ground for the roots of next year’s growth. Many 
starve, and of the deer that do survive most do not 
reach their full growth. These scrawny, scraggly-antlered 


specimens seldom bear healthy young, and their fawns are 
the first to die the following winter. 

While game biologists know what should be done and 
how they could do it — by obtaining flexible authority 
to set the length of seasons and drop the buck-only rule 
whenever overpopulation conditions warrant it— in nearly 
all areas their efforts are thwarted and restricted by public 
and legislative opposition. 

Whereas sportsmen and protectionists haven’t the slight- 
est objection to anj'body’s slaughtering any number of 
cotitinued on next page 
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female fish, ducks or rahhits, they all 
seem beset with guilt and apprehen- 
sion when it comes to killing female 
deer. And it is not only the estimable 
and well-meaning club ladies who cry 
“foul play" over the matter but. para- 
doxically enough, a large segment of 
the hunters themselves and many 
outdoor e»litors. 

Typical of the resistance met by 
game conservationists is the situation 
in Michigan. The Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation fought for 20 
years to get approval of an either-sex 
season on deer and finally got it after 
the loss of 50,000 l)y starvation in the 
winter of 1951. Even then the special 
three-day season was for a three-year 
period only and this year, much to 
the disappointment of game biolo- 
gists, Michigan is back to its old buck- 
only rule even though there weren’t 
any deaths from starvation for the 
last three years. 

“In 1952,” claims I. H. Bartlett, 
chief of game management, “100,000 
more deer than usual were killed with- 
out depleting the population, but crit- 
icism was just too strong. So much pub- 
lic opposition resulted, including a lot 
from indi^•iduaI hunters and sports- 
men’s clubs, that we had to have a 
campaign on T\' and radio to offset it. 
We even hail members of the depart- 
ment giving lectures, but we are back 
to the buck-only rule. 

“We haven’t yet been able to con- 
vince the majority of the people that 
to get better deer herds and enough 
food to feed them we have to kill off 
doe.s as well as bucks.” 


One of the leading proponents of this 
shoot-anything theory is J. Burton 
Lauckhart. chief of game management 
for the Washington State Department 
of Oame. His theory of unit manage- 
ment, along controlled open-season 
lines, has met with considerable success 
where it has been intntduced and car- 
ried out. Former theories on popula- 
tions assumed that they were all held 
in a state of delicate balance where 
In.sses just ei|ualed reproduction, and 
that a little additional loss or harvest 
would send a species plummeting to- 
ward extinction. 

BIOLOGICAL ERUPTION 

That there was something wrong 
with these old theories was first 
brought home to Lauckhart in 1937 
when an attempt wa.s made to extermi- 
nate a herd of deer on Whidbey Island 
in Puget Sound. The island, which is 
50 miles long by three miles wide, 
yielded kills of little over 100 buck 
deer a year. Becau.se the island's straw - 
berry crop was being severely dam- 
aged. the game commission decided 
to throw open the season on deer of 
either sex. with no limitations on the 
number of hunters, in an attempt to 
kill off the entire offending deer herd. 
By season’s end -100 deer had been 
killed. A similar sea.son was continued 
the next year with the hope that the 
remaining deer would he eliminated. 
But again 400 deer were killed. Such 
unrestricted seasons have been con- 
tinued for 18 years now and 500 to 
fiOO deer are annually being harvested. 
Damage to crops has virtually ceased 
and the herd is healthier than ever 
before. 

On Whidbey Island it was definitely 


demonstrated that permitting the kill- 
ing of bucks, does and young had no 
effect whatever on the survival of the 
herd. Capacity for deer had been 
reached on the island, and it was only 
necessary to harve.st the increase to 
keep them in a state of liiological 
eruption. 

Faced with the findings on Whidbey 
Island. Lauckhart came to a seemingly 
contradictory conclusion— that “the 
only way to produce and have more 
game is to kill more game.” 

Instituting a system of what he 
called “unit management,” Lauckhart 
relaxed sex and age limitations on <leer 
in Washington Slate, liberalized sea- 
sons and awaited results. 

That was eight years ago. Under 
the buck-only rule the annual kill ran 
from around 23,000 to 30,000. Under 
the new shoot-anything rule the figure 
jumped to between 00,000 and 70,000 
and this year reached an all-time 
record of just under 80,000. In spite 
of the increased kill there ha.s been 
no sign of herd depletion in any sector 
of the state. 

Three years ago Lauckhart summa- 
rized his findings in a paper which es- 
tablished him as the spokesman of 
the unlimited-harvest school. His 
views have not changed since, "Studies 
ha\'p .shown,” he said at the lime, 
“that generally all ranges carry a ca- 
pacity herd of deer at all times. There 
have been only a few instances in 
recent years of overhunting causing 
serious damage to a deer population. 
There have, however, been many in- 
stances where big-game animals have 
almost eliminated themselves by de- 
stroying their own food supply.” 

These unnecessary losses could best 


FROM DAWN TO DUSK LAST WEEK THE HUNT FOR DEER WAS ON 



DENVER PARTY getting early .start uibopD included cattle breeder trophy hunter Francis Wallace, a Colorado at- 
Norman Smith, Senator Neal Bishop and Thonia-s Tull, Briti.«h Consul. torney, had two difficult shots at a big one but mi.'wed. 
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be understood. Lauckhart explained, if 
we consider habitat to be a bucket and 
deer to be the water with which it is 
filled to the brim. If reproduction pours 
in another quart of water it is all lost 
over the brim. But if hunting dips out 
a quart from the bucket there will be 
little spilled or lost from the (juarl of 
reproduction. 

"It seems obvious that losses must 
equal reproduction or any species would 
continue to increase indefinitely,” he 
said. "The species with the highest 
rate of reproduction must have the 
highest rate of loss and also the short- 
est average life span. Animals of a 
population having a 25' annual repro- 
ductive increase rate must have an 
average life expectancy of less than 
four years. Those having a 50',^ in- 
crease rate must have an average life 
of less than two years.” 

According to Lauckhart, when only 
buck deer are harvested the kill rarely 
exceeds 10' ,' of the herd- Most herds, 
however, reproduce 35' ,' or more per 
year. Therefore, a properly harvested 
deer herd should yield the equivalent 
of a threefold increase over its kill of 
bucks uione. One hundr&} percent in- 
crease in kill can be derh ed from does 
alone and the otlier 100 ' , comes from 
increased survival of both bucks and 
does. 

Today, pointing to the successful 
harvest increases in areas where these 
theories have been applied. Lauckhart 
is more than ever convinced of their 
urgency and importance. 

“We are still wasting far more game 
than hunters are killing each year," 
he insists. "Game management must 
appb’ the same principles as devel- 
oped for raising livestock and other 


domestic animals. We should attempt 
to maintain a minimum healthy herd 
and harvest all of the annual increase. 
The game herds must be kept erupt- 
ing at all times and the increase must 
be removed so that this eruption can 
continue.” 

In most of the western states where 
these theories have been put to the 
test, the deer take has been doubled 
in the past 10 years. Colorado was 
first to go on a full unit-management 
basis and Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho and Oregon (on elk only) have 
adopted various forms of the system. 
Wisconsin took the open-.season idea 
a little too literally, and without unit 
regulation or restriction on the kill 
soon found the herds depleted in some 
areas. 

California has lagged behind other 
western states in following the Wash- 
ington pattern but oppo.sition, says 
Lauckhart, has been chiefly from the 
legislature, not the game men. 

RESORT OWNERS RESIST 

In the East, resort owners have been 
the most united and vocal opposition 
group to modern deer-harvest con- 
cepts. They want tame deer— fawns 
and does — hanging around the camps 
as drawing cards. 

Another big factor in the resistance 
to good deer or game management is 
the average hunter’s deep inborn in- 
clination to be offended by any hint of 
man-made organization of something 
as naturally primitive a.s a wild animal 
in its native habitat. Hunting to such a 
man is a return to the primeval forest 
to re-enact a ritual performed by his 
father and his father’s forefathers. 
Hard as it is, he wants to enjoy it for 


what he thinks it should be and does 
not want to be told that the trees 
about him are the way they are because 
they were forested that way, that the 
pheasant flushed from underfoot was 
brought here from China by an ambas- 
sador and that the deer he is seeking 
was put there by man, and especially 
by a college-bred biologist. To harbor 
such thoughts is to ruin half the pleas- 
ure of hunting. So, most hunters would 
prefer not to think about scientific 
game management with its crop- 
harvest terminology or concern them- 
selves with its problems and their part 
in it. 

As Tom McAllister, former mem- 
ber of the Oregon Game Commission 
and one of that state’s leading out- 
door editors, puts it, the conflict comes 
to this: ‘‘Lauckhart’s theories make 
good sense, Imt still an individual 
makes of his hunt what he wants to. 
There is a higher call in hunting. May- 
be the average man hunts deer main- 
ly to get out and away, or for meat, 
or just because everyone else is out. 
The best idea is to get him his deer as 
quickly as possible, whether it’s doe, 
fawn or buck, and get him hack in 
safe hands. But there still is room for 
the trophy hunter— and there are a lot 
of them~the expert hunter who won’t 
shoot anything but a trophy buck. 
But, whatever the motivation, a deer 
is a beautiful creature and seems to 
inspire more emotion in the average 
person than any other animal. 

“This management idea is a brutally 
practical thing— a logical choice be- 
tween whether man should kill a beau- 
tiful animal for food and sport, or 
whether that animal should die, in- 
stead, of starvation.” 


fOR FURTHER NEWS OF DEER AND TROPHIES TURN TO PACE 74 



mule; deer in flight wa.<; tantalizing sight for hunters in Utah, where crowded chill rooms in Bend, Ore. 
there areso many deer (three toevery hunten that farmers, not deer, need protection, were kept busy handling the very hea%’y kill. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 

APPROACH TO 
THE GREEN 

Looking fit and lean after his September 
heart attack. President Eisenhower flew 
back to Washington where he tried out 
his putter before moving on to Gettysburg 


HANDLING GOLF CLUB for the first time in seven weeks, 
President Eisenhower limbers up on the While House green. 
Advised to “take it easy on the weekend,” Ike later practiced 
a few putts before retiring to a nearby chair where he ba.sked 
in sun and kibitzed as son John tried a few putts of his own. 




Sand trap ■ lo the right of thi- flagpole t 
marks presideniia! putting green in aerial 
photograph of Eisenhower farm at Gettys- 
burg, Pa. The newly completed green, pre- 
•sented to him by the I’rofe.ssional Golf 


Association, will provide some mild exer- 
cise approved by l he President ’s physicians, 
at the same lime help Ike keep his short 
game sharp for the eventual return to his 
favorite sport. To the left of the green is 


the lOO-year-old farmhouse the President 
bought in ISoO and remodeled from nine 
rooms U) 14. Artist P^isenhower use.s studio 
on the third floor. Other building is the 
barn where Ike keeps black Angus cattle. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 


PLAY WELL, WORK WELL 

International Kusine.ss Machines believes a spurting employee is a happy one. 

Last week at the IIJM Country Club at Endicott, N.V., Hoard Chairman Thomas 
J. Watson Sr. presented 2.)1 trophies to IHM's latest batch of tournament winners 

PHOTOGItAI’HS BV MAKIA LA YACOSA 



BOARD CHAIRMAN Wutson, 81 ilfft), gives trophy and 
friendly pat to Kenneth Sanford, winner of 8 to 10 junior bad- 
minton title. Then Mr. Watson sal down for a group portrait 


fflhom with IBM winners. At awards dinner, the trim, 140- 
pound Mr. Watson summed up industrial recreation programs a.s 
useful .since "people who play well together, work well together." 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


HOME WAS NEVER 
LIKE THIS 


The fine British challenge in the Ryder matches at Palm Spring's 
was accomplished in the face of some very un-liritish conditions 


If you tried to dream up an environment completely the antithesis of the 
staid, cold, unKlamorous climate in which British golf pros ply their trade, 
you could hardly improve on Palm Springs, the scene of this year’s Ryder 
Cup matches in which the Americans defeated a very capable British 
contingent 8-4. It was an extremely good show by the visitors, especially 
since they had to accustom themselves not only to the desert sun and 
Bermuda grass greens but also to such unfamiliar subsidiaries as swim- 
ming parties in November, a parade down the main street, a clubhouse 
thick with movie stars and starlets, and a new type of gallery who rode 
the rough in a fleet of auto carts inscribed with such bright names as 
Tennis, Anyone? One of the British who captivated the spectators, both 
motorized and ambulatory, was Harry Bradshaw. Harry’s appeal is that 
he is just the reverse of the .\merican concept of the successful pro. 
A 42-year-old native of County Wicklow, Ireland, Harry weighs ‘210 
pounds, walks like a second-string mailman, practices only an hour a 
week, and somehow manages to be eternally good-humored under pressure. 


PHOTOCKAPHS BY BOB I.ANORY 



THE MOIST HIP, British cousin nf the hoifom, is applied to John Jacobs a.s 
Harry Bradshaw .slips a napkin-wrapped ice cube into his pocket at Hudson party. 
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GUARD OF THE MOTORCADE OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS WHEEZES DO' 


UNUSUAL COURSE 


TOUCH FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


HUNGARY BECOMES A 
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GREAT POWER-IN TRACK 


by DAVID MAYER 


T mk jubilant men in track-and- 
field uniform on the opposite page 
are the two greatest runners in the 
world today. They are Hungarians. 
Their names, which you will be hearing 
more and more in the next 12 month.s 
as the world prepares for the 1956 
Olympics, are Sandor Iharos and Lasz- 
lo Tabori. 

Little more than a year and a half 
ago, at about the time Roger Bannis- 
ter was running the first four-minute 
mile, Iharos and Tabori were nothing 
more than a couple of good Hungari- 
an runners. No one, aside from dedi- 
cated track buffs, had ever heard of 
them. 

Then, through the curious alchemy 
that sometimes results from a mixture 
of superb natural ability and precise 
training, their talent for running jelled 
into genius, and with Teammate 1st- 
van Rozsavolgyi, who is almost as 
good, they set off on the most remark- 
able pageant of record breaking in the 
history of track-and-field athletics. 

Today Iharos holds the world rec- 
ord for fiv’e different distances; 1,500 
meters, 3,000 meters, two miles, three 
miles and 5,000 meters. Tabori has run 
a ■‘?;59 mile (the first since Bannister 
and Landy) and is co-holder with Iha- 
ros of the world record at 1,500 meters. 
Rozsavolgyi holds the world record at 
2,000 meters and is co-holder of the 
1,000-meter record. A relay team con- 
sisting of these three and Ferenc Mikes 
holds the world record for the 6,000- 
meter (4 X 1,500) relay. 

And it all happened this year. 

On the first day of May, if you had 
been musing over the world-record ta- 
bles in track, you would have found 
only one that had been established by 
Hungarians— in the 6,000-meter relay. 
But that was back in May. Now, in 
November . . . 

Iharos started the Hungarian ball 
rolling on May 14 in Budapest. The 
sad-eyed, sharp-featured, 25-year-old 
army captain clipped off 3,000 meters 


Here is a satellite that shines brighter than the Soviet sun and which 
may eclipse the Russians at the 1956 Olympics. .An SI writer who saw 
the Hungarians compete in Moscow and Warsaw reports on their startling 
performances: eight world records and a four-minute mile, just since May! 


in 7:55.6, more than three seconds be- 
low the record set six years ago by 
Belgium’s great Gaston Reiff. 

Then, on May 27, Iharos and his 
shorter, stockier, curly-haired friend, 
Tabori. flew into London for the an- 
nual British Games at White City Sta- 
dium. The flight from Budapest had 
made them both airsick. As a result 
Iharos decided not to run in the mile 
race the next day, although Tabori de- 
cided he would. 

Iharos’ absence bitterly disappoint- 
ed the crowd of 40,000. They had an- 
ticipated an exciting race between 
the Hungarian star— who had set a 
European record in the 1,500-meler 
the previous summer— and England's 


THE HUNGARIAN ASSAULT 


WORLD RECORDS AS OF MAY 1 


1.000 m. 

2:19.5 

Boysen 

Norway 

1.500 m. 

3:41.8 

Landy 

Australia 

1 mile 

3:58 

Landy 

Australia 

2.000 m. 

5:07 

Reiff 

Belgium 

3,000 m. 

7:58.8 

Reiff 

Belgium 

2 miles 

8:40.4 

Reiff 

Belgium 

3 miles 

13:26.4 

Kuc 

U.S.S.B. 

5,000 m. 

13:51.2 

Kuc 

U.S.S.R. 

6,000 m. 

15:21.2 

(Relay) 

Hungary 

WORLD RECORDS AS OF NOV. 

■ 

1 ,000 m. 

2.19 

5 Boysen 

Norway 

/ Rorsavolgyi 

Hungary 

1,500 m. 

3:408 

j Iharos 
(Tabori 

Hungary 

Hungary 

1 mile* 

3:58 

Landy 

Australia 

2.000 m. 

5:02.2 

Rorsavolgyi 

Hungary 

3.000 m. 

7:55.6 

Iharos 

Hungary 

2 miles 

8:33.4 

Iharos 

Hungary 

3 miles 

13:14.2 

Iharos 

Hungary 

5,000 m. 

13:40.6 

Iharos 

Hungary 

6,000 m. 

15;14.8 

(Relay) 

Hungary 


*0n May 28 Tabori, Hungary, ran the mile in 3-59. 


favorites, the doughty Chris Chataway 
and youthful Brian Hewson. Tabori 
was at that time only the third-ranking 
1,500-meter man in Hungary and had 
hardly ever run the mile before. (“I 
know only vaguely what the mile dis- 
tance is,” he said later, after the race.) 

On top of everything else it had 
rained hard the night before, and the 
track seemed slow. The English crowd 
grumbled. What they had expected to 
be the big race of the games would 
probably be the big disappointment. 

They were as wrong as they could 
be. What they saw was one of the 
greatest mile races in history. Tabori, 
Chataway and Hewson all ran the mile 
in less than four minutes, and this 
barely a year after Bannister had first 
burst past that great barrier. 

Tabori ran third through the 59.9- 
second first lap behind Alan Gordon, 
who was in the race as a pace setter, 
and Chataway. Hewson was a close 
fourth. Gordon still led at the half 
mile in a sparkling 2:00.8, a good 
stride ahead of the youthful Hewson, 
who had moved up into second place. 
Chataway and Tabori were third and 
fourth, close behind Hewson. 

On the backstretch of the third lap 
Gordon faltered and Hewson swept by 
into the lead, driving ahead, as Nor- 
ris MeWhirter reported in Athletics 
World, “because with amazing confi- 
dence he thought that he could run 
away to win under four minutes." 

Hewson led at the 3 4-milD mark in 
3:02. This time was excellent in itself, 
but if a four-minute mile were to be 
achieved the last quarter mile would 
have to be run in less than 58 seconds. 
And Chataway and Tabori, second and 
third, were three and four yards back 
of Hewson. 

The last lap produced everything 
that could have been demanded of it. 
It was run in less than 58 seconds, and 
by all three men. It provided a tremen- 
dous finish and it proved the validity 
continued on next page 
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FABULOUS HUNGARIANS 
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of what Norris Mc-Whirter calls mile- 
running’s two “Laws of Acceleration.” 

“Entering the hack straight,” Mc- 
Whirter wrote, “Tahori clo.spd up and 
Chataway put on an unxiinlained tac- 
tical kick. }Ie irliu arceUruten tu'ice 
is lost. Coming off the last turn Ta- 
bori, who had lain third while Hew- 
son and C’hataway were rubbing shoul- 
ders. moved late and decisively from 
behind, only 50 yards from home. He 
v'ho uccelereitcs from behind wins.” 

Tahori challenged Chataway and 
Hewson on that last turn, and Chata- 
way, seeing him, tried to increase his 
own effort and pass flewson. “A mis- 
take.” he .said later, “trying to pa.ss on 
a bend. Wrong.” But Tabori, heedless 
of the e.xtra yardage, pa.ssed both Chat- 
away and Hewson in a tremendous 
burst of speed and came into the home 
stretch in front. He broke the tape five 
yards ahead of Chataway, who was 
barely inches in front of Hewson. Ta- 
bori was timed in 3:59, both the Eng- 
lishmen in 3:59.8. 

That phenomenal mile race sent 
Tabori's name racing around the world. 
Two days later Iharos sent his own 
name racing after. 

He felt better now after his airsick- 
ness and decided to run in the two- 
mile race. He would have preferred to 
have run in the mile two days before. 
The plain bald fact was that Iharos 
had never run a two-mile race in his 
life. But nilchevu, he thought he’d try. 

Tabori. also unfamiliar with the two- 
mile distance, entered the race to pace 
Iharos. The two have always worked 
well together, although Tabori usually 
plays second fiddle. The prime British 
opposition was Ken Wood, another in- 
experienced two-miler who had never 
broken nine minutes for the distance. 

Tabori jumped into the lead and set 
a stiff pace through the first mile, with 
Iharos and Wood close behind. His time 
at the mile was 4:17.2, terribly fast 
whe*n you consider the two-mile world 
record wa.s 8:40.4. But the second mile, 
incredibly enough, was run in faster 
time than the first. 

Tabori dropped out after 1 1 2 miles 
with a stitch in his side. Iharos took 
over, six yards ahead of Wood. The 
25-year-old Iharos, who has the air of 
an aristocrat though he wa-s a tool- 
maker before he entered the army, has 
a fine, lithe figure. He has an apparent- 
ly effortless stride that seems to pay off 
at the end of a race, when he sprints 
through his last lap or two like a fresh 
quarter-miler, even in a distance event. 



FIERY Lu.-izlo Tabori is famed for violent 
-sprint finish at the very end of his races. 


That day in London, despite the 
scorching pace he had followed through 
the first mile and a half, he sprinted 
through the -seventh lap in fil.l .sec- 
onds and the la.st lap in fil.2. a magni- 
ficent finishing kick. Wood hung close 
to him and almo.st caught up to him 
on the backstretch of the last lap, l)ut 
the Hungarian drew away again to win 
by four yards. 

His time was 8:33.4, an almost un- 
believable seven seconds under the old 
record. Wood was timed in 8:34.8. The 
American record for two miles, set by 
Horace Ashenfelter that same week, is 
8:49.G. 

SANDOR STRIKES AGAIN 

On July 28, before a crowd of -Ifl.OOO 
peopleat Helsinki, Iharos struck again, 
this time in the 1,500 metens, the 
“Olympic mile.” Gunder Hagg had set 
a world record of 3:43 in this event in 
1944, which had later been equaled by 
I..ennart Strand, Werner Lueg and 
Roger Banni.ster. Wes Santee had low- 
ered it to 3:42.8 In June 19.54, 17 days 
before John Landy dropped it to 3:41.8 
during the running of his 3:r>8 world- 
record mile in Turku, Finland. It was a 
distinguished record. Iharos broke it, 
finishing in 3:40.8, a full second under 
I>andy’s time. His teammate, 26-year- 
old Istvan Rozsavolgyi, w'ho had paced 
him through the first 400 meters, pat- 
tered home second in 3:42.8. 

A week later, in Warsaw early in 
August, I saw Laszlo Tabori run the 



GRACEFUL Sandor Iharos ha.'s effortless 
stride, saves strength for finishing kick. 


1,.500 in 3:41.6, under I..andy’& record 
but short of Iharos’ new one. Not satis- 
fied, Tabori on September 6 in Oslo 
beat Gunnar Nielsen, world’s indoor 
mile record holder, by inches in 3:40.8 
to finall.v lie Iharos’ record. Four days 
later he ran 3:41.8 (the Landy time) 
but lost to Rozsavolgyi, who did 3:41.2. 

Tlius Hungary had, simultaneou.sly, 
three of the fastest 1,.500-meter men in 
track history. The 1,.500-meter race is 
only 120 yards less than the mile. If 
the Hungarians turn their talents mile- 
ward, who can say how far that treas- 
ured record will fall’? 

In mid-August, 'I’abori and Iharos 
returned to London and raced Chata- 
way in another mile contest. They ran 
a comparatively slow 4:05, with Tahori 
beating Iharos by inches, but they left 
Chataway 2.5 feet behind. It was a typ- 
ical Hungarian faster-and-faster race, 
with a slow first quarter i66..5) and a 
blinding last quarter i.56.4i that lost 
the Englishman completely. 

After tlie race a disappointed Chata- 
way said he would henceforth slick to 
the three-mile distance, which had 
“taken the edge off” his speed in the 
mile. The next day Tabori raced Chat- 
away at three miles, caught him in llie 
.stretch and beat him, though in rou- 
tine time. Chataway still had his bril- 
liant 13:23.2 world record for the three- 
mile to think about. He had set it in 
July, and it was better than three fat 
seconds below Vladimir Kuc’s world 
record, set the previous October. But in 
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Septeml)er, Iliaros was timed in 
at tlie three-mile distance during the 
course of a .l.OOO-merer race. Chala- 
way's shiny new record had only short 
weeks to live. 

In Moscow in June I had seen Iharos 
run what was reported to he his first 
important -o,()(ll)-meier race, which is 
only about 15)0 yards longer than three 
miles. He had won easily, but in slow 
time, far behind Kuc's recortl. 

In Warsaw in August I saw Iharos’ 
second big try at the •*),i)00, against a 
field that included the great Czech 
runner, Hmil Zatopek, winner of four 
Olympic gold medals. Iharos defeated 
Zatopek hut he couldn’t heat Jerszy 
Chromik, a surprising I’ole who fin- 
ished first in an excellent But 

in September in Butiapest, in his third 
major attempt at the <Iislance. Iharos 
cracketl Kuc's world record with 
lJ:o0.8. hhghi (lays later Kuc raced 
back with a blistering Then, 

late in October in Budapest, Iharos 
went all out, lowered Kuc’s record i>y 
fi.'J seconds with a 18:40.(5 clocking, 
and. in the course of the race, broke 
Chris Chataway's lieart by passing the 
three-mile mark in 18:14.2, nine see- 
onds faster than Chataway’s world 
record ! 

Any other Hungarian feats? Well, 
in September, Ri)z.savolgyi ripped 
through 1, ()()() meters in 2:19 to tie 
Norwegian Audun Boysen’s brand-new- 
world record, set only three weeks ear- 
lier. Then, apparently just for kicks, 
Iharos, Tabori. Rozsavolgyi and Ferenc 
Mikes took a crack at their own fi.OOO- 
meler relay record and, naturally, 
broke it. 

On October 2, Rozsavolgyi and Ta- 
bori went after Gaston Reiff’s seven- 
year-old world record for 2,000 meters, 
which was .5:07. The result? Rozsavol- 
gyi: 5:02.2. Tabori: 5:08. Another 
world record. 

Thus, since you glanced over that 
world-record chart otJ -May 1, (he.se re- 
markable young men from Hungary 
have broken world records at the rate 
of one every ifiree weeks and now own 
or share title to records at eight dis- 
tances, rather than one. 

How do they do it? The key seems 
to be a remarkable track-and-field 
coach named Mihaly Igloi, a stubby, 
sunburned little man of 47, who was 
api)ointed a “stale trainer” in 19.51 by 
the Communist regime in Hungary and 
as such became the coach of the Hon- 
ved .\rmy Club, which includes Iharos, 
Tabori ami Rozsavolgyi, all of whom 
Igloi developed Into great runners. 

Igloi is a firm believer in intensive 
training. He is an advocate, too, of 


the European system of “ituerval run- 
ning,” which is now spreading to the 
United States. The athlete runs a se- 
ries of fast (juarler miles lor the equiv- 
alent 400 meterst intersper.sed with 
period.s of walking or slow Jogging 
between each. He'll reel off 1(1 to 20 
quarter miles in each training session, 
as Roger Bannister did in his training 
(SI. June 20 and 27), with tlie idea of 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE THEM 

IH.XUOS; Ke -hiih-rosh. MIKK.S: Mvi-ki sh. 
TABOlO: Tol) -or-vc. Kil.OI: lu-low-of. 

K( y/.S\\ i )IA i ^ 1 ; 


getting liimself adjusted to the en- 
vironment of the speed he must main- 
tain in the race. 

This regimen brings results, partic- 
ularly when it is supervised by a stick- 
ler for conditioning like Mihaly Igloi. 
“Hard work,” is Igloi’s explanation 
for Hungarian success. ‘'Hard work at 
the daily training sessions. Every- 
thing depends on the athlete’s daily 
condition.” 

Sandor Iharos, who developed from 
a mediocre runner into a superb ath- 
lete under Igloi, finds time for 700 
training sessions a year, though he is 
married and a father. The morning 
after his record-breaking two-mile in 
London he was up at 7 a.m., running 
in Hyde Park. The morning of his re- 
turn to Hungary he left a call for 4:1.5 
a.m., to be sure to have lime for an 
hour's training before flight time. 

Igloi also developed Tabori, who 


had run before entering the army but 
not particularly well. Tabori has since 
been di-schargerj and has gone back to 
his job in a Budapest leather factory, 
but he continues to train under Igloi 
and was actually still in the army at 
the time of his 8:59 mile. 

Rozsavolgyi is Igloi’s real prize. He 
had been a soccer player and his first 
attempt at running did not occur un- 
til he attended an army sports meet- 
ing after he had been called into serv- 
ice. “When I watched him in this 
meet,” Igloi .said, “I knew he’d become 
a great runner. F’irst, he ran 1.500 
meters in full military dre.ss. Ten min- 
utes later he ran 5,000 meters. He won 
both easily, and considering he had 
no training before, it was a great 
performance.” 

It took Igloi six months to convince 
Rozsavolgyi that running, and not soc- 
cer, was his sport. He is said to have 
more pure natural ability than any 
other Hungarian runner, but he is er- 
ratic and not always in lop form. When 
he .sets his mind on a specific race, he 
comes close to being unbeatable. He 
wants to try for a world record at 800 
meters and then concentrate his efforts 
on 1,500 meters in anticipation of the 
Olympics. 

For tlie Olympics are ever on these 
hurrying Hungarians’ minds. And if 
their ambition to win in Australia 
matches their willingness to train and 
their gilt for accomplishment, Messrs. 
Iharos, Tabori, Rozsavolgyi and Co. 
may make thesky over Melbourne turn 
pink next fall without any help at all 
from Soviet Ru.ssia. e oj 
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WHOOP FOR 
CRANES 

Scientists who searched arduously and long for 
the nests of the all-but-extincl whooping crane 
rejoiced last week: its young arc on the increase 

by JOHN O’REILLY 



WHOOPERS IN THE WILD keep imperious watch over winter 
breeding grounds in Aransas National Wildlife Refuge in Texas. 


AMONG BIRDS, the all-but-extinct 
whooping crane is most symbolic 
of the mighty sweep of wilderness that 
once was America. Tall, wary and 
aloof, the whooping crane demands 
plenty of Jiving space. It proclaims its 
utter freedom with a far-reaching, 
buglelike call. It regards the intrusions 
of man with an imperious look in its 
cold, yellow eyes. Although but a 
remnant of a once-great race, Crus 
amerirana seems imbued with a special 
urge to survive. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the news of the return of 20 adult 
whooping cranes with a bonanza of 
eight young has just been greeted with 
such national exuberance. Last spring 
21 w'hoopers left their wintering area 
on the Texas coast for their breeding 
grounds in northern Canada. By last 
Monday all except one adult were back 
in Texas. This bird may be lost or it 
still may be on the way. Sometimes 
the last migrants don’t get hack until 
the first week in December. 

A CAUSE FOR REJOICING 

The appearance of eight young birds 
this year is cause for rejoicing among 
followers of the cranes both in the 
United States and Canada. The eight 
youngsters represent the largest crop 
since wildlife experts first started 
counting the remaining cranes 17 years 
ago. The largest previous number was 
seven young in 1939. 

Anxiety over the migrating whoop- 
ers mounted steadily during the past 
two months as they made their 2,400- 
mile trip. Julian Howard, manager of 
the 47,000-acre Aransa.s National Wild- 
life Refuge near Austwell, Texas, has 
been swamped with demands for in- 
formation on the returning whooper 


families. Never has the welfare of a 
migrating band of birds been of such 
concern to so many. 

During the summer, workers on 
Project Whooping Crane, the interna- 
tional effort to keep the big birds fly- 
ing, discovered the long-sought nesting 
ground of the last of the whoopers. As 
a result, it was known that the cranes 
had hatched at least six young. 

Last summer, just as interest in the 
W'hoopers was reaching its height, the 
United States Air Force announced 
plans for establishing a photoflash 
bombing range within a mile of part 
of the birds’ wintering grounds. The 
National Audubon Society and local 
Audubon societies all over the country 
sent protests. More protests came from 
the National Parks Association, the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the American Nature Association and 
individuals w'ho had helped in the 
struggle to save the cranes. Then the 
Canadian government made a verbal 
inquiry to the Stale Department. Last 
month the Air Force announced that 
its propo.sal to establish the bombing 
range had been withdraw-n. 

Old records show that whooping 
crane-s once nested on the great prai- 
ries of the West and ranged over most 
of the country. Gradually they gave 
way before the plow and the gun, dis- 
appearing as their nesting grounds were 
settled and turned into wheat lands. 

As long ago as 1923 some wildlife 
writers had declared the whooping 
crane extinct. The "last” nest had been 
found in Saskatchewan in 1922, and 
the young bird wa-s taken from it, 
stuffed and placed in a museum. The 
existence of the wintering group on the 
Texas coast was known only to a few 


and it was their presence that led to 
the establishment, at that spot, of the 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge. The 
big fight to save the whoopers started 
when Project Whooping Crane was set 
up 10 years ago. 

The closest human associate of the 
whoopers since then has been Robert 
P. Allen, a square-built, black-haired 
Pennsylvanian, As research ornitholo- 
gist of the National Audubon Society 
and leader in Project Whooping Crane, 
he had studied the cranes on their win- 
tering grounds but his attempts to 
find their nesting sites in the far north 
had been fruitless. But, as he and oth- 
ers continued their work, public inter- 
est increased .steadily. 

The cause of the whooping crane be- 
came of such widespread interest that 
thou.sands of persons were on the look- 
out for them. Then in June 1954 some 
whoopers were spotted from a plane 
in Canada’s Wood Buffalo National 
Park, a wilderness area of 17,300 square 
miles, most of which is never visited 
by anybody, tourists or otherwise. 

This knowledge led the internation- 
al partners in Project Whooping Crane 
— the Canadian Wildlife Service, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
National Audubon Society— to launch 
an all-out effort to find the nests. Their 
aim was to discover whether anything 
or anybody was molesting the birds as 
they reared their young. 

Allen was ready to start north to 
lead the expedition when William A. 
Fuller, biologist of the Canadian Wild- 
life Service, became the first man to 
see a wild whooper’s nest since that 
“last” nest was reported 33 years ago. 
Fuller was flying in the wild country 
along the Sass River on May 18 with 
contimu’d on page 72 
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There is an exciting sporting goods gift for 
everyone on your Christmas shopping 
list. ..and sports equipment makes an ideal 
The people on your list will secretly thank 
you every time they use and enjoy the 
sporting goods gift from you. 
Remember, everyone can relax— keep fit- 
have fun throughout the year 
with a sporting goods gift. 


Sponsored by Ihc 

National Sporting Good* Association 
71 6 N. Rush 51., Chicago 1 1 , III. 



First Choice At School 
Or At Home! 

von FOOTBALLS 


Youngsters know and use Voit sport 
equipment at school. They’ve learned 
to depend on Voit’s performance, 
durability and quality. Voit builds 
fine Footballs in a wide range of 
prices, styles and sizes. Voit Footballs 
are built to take the beating that 
active youngsters give them. 

Voit toolbollt from . .. $3.95 

W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 

New York, Oonville, III., loi Angeles 



Christmas Losts 
All Year With 

VOIT BASKETBALLS 

Give your favorite youngster the gift 
of all-year fun and exercise! Popular 
Voit Basketballs perform better, last 
longer, and are available in Official, 
Biddy and Toy sizes. 

More than 100.000 Schools specify 
Voit every year. Best buy for schools 
— best buy for you! 

Voit boskelballj from $4.95 

W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 

New York, Danville, III., Los Angeles 



A Complete Game In 
One Attroctive Package! 

VOIT SPORTS KITS 

Here are some natural combinations 
guaranteed to win the heart of any 
youngster! 

Basketballs with Official Goals, 
Footballs with Kicking Tecs, and 
safe. Regulation size Rubber Horse- 
shoes for indoor or outdoor play. 
Complete with rules and suggestions 
on how to play the game. 

Voil sports kits from . . ..... . .$1.95 

W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 

New York, Danville, III., Los Angeles 


ALL GIFTS SHOWN ARE ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 
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MAfCK F/SHING 
FUN FOR ALL! 

SPIN WONDEREEL 

Latest, popular No. 1755L Shakes- 
peare Spi/i-t^'oniJcri’p/. “So easy . . . 
so simple you can operate it blind- 
folded”! Welcomed by beginners — 
who learn in minutes to make long, 
effortless casts . . . Preferred b> ex- 
perts for trouble-free operation — even 
at night or in wind. Factory-filled 
with 150 yds. 6-lb. monolilament . . . 
SI7.95. 

SHAKESPEARE 

COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


EVERY 


4 

MEM 




The Perfect Gift 
For A Sportsman ! 

UMCO TACKLE & 
SPIN BOXES! 

If he’s a fisherman you’re sure to 
plca.se him with a genuine UMCO 
Tackle or Spin Box. 22 Christmas 
Wrapped Aluminum and Royalitc 
Models . . . each vs ith exclusive U MCO 
features — handsome leather-grain 
embossed finish, lur-gard tray liners, 
etc. Illustrated above— the new 
UMCO Combination Spinning and 
Bait Casting Tackle Box- 
The MODEL i2 S12.95 

UMCO CORPORATION 

1717 4th Ave. S. 

Minneop«lis, Minn. 



Tubu/or Glass, 
Telescopic . . . Floating 

“LAND ’EM“ 
FISHING POLES 

Slide out from 52 inches to full length 
with a flip. Equipped vvith 17-inch 
ruler. Rcady-to-lish “Land 'Em" line 
storing clips keep lines dry and hooks 
in place for convenience and safety. 
Put one under your fisherman's 
Christmas tree. 

t2-f>. SB. 95 16-fl. $10.95 30-fl. $14.95 

ALLIANCE 

MANUFACTURING 

3121 Milwoukee Ave., Chicago 18, III. 



-FJexihle Flyer, 

THE GREATEST NAME IN SNOW 


• LAM\HAUD—All HICKOtr SKIS 

• PBRFeCTlY MATCHED in weight, cam- 
ber and llexibiliiy 

• NON-WABPING 

• PLASTIC SOLES — the toughest run- 
ning surface available 

• PLASTIC TOP EDGES — run entire 
length of skis 

Priced From $35.00 
Made by the makers of 
famous Flexible Flyer Sleds 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 

Philadelphia 40, Pa. 



ARROWS— tfATHER 

Those who know the finest 
give 

BEAR ARCHERY 
EQUIPMENT 

Especially appreciated because it’s 
designed by Fred Bear, nationally 
known bowhunter and archery ex- 
pert . . . Bear glass-powered Bow.s, 
featuring power, accuracy and light- 
ness, S22.50 to S59.50. them at 
your dealer’s, together with a wide 
range of Bear arrows, leather and 
accessories. Write for Catalog Sl-II. 

BEAR ARCHERY CO. 

Groyling, Michigan 





Soy Merry Cfirijintoj oncL 
Hoppy New Years of fijhrng with er 

ZEBCO SPINNING REEL 

Please the angler on your Christmas 
list with a Zebco Spinning Reel— 
America's answer to spinning head- 
aches. It's the expert's choice for per- 
formance - • - the beginner’s for fish- 
ing ea.se! Fits offset or straight-handle 
rods. Adjustable drag. Interchange- 
able spool with 1 50 yards of 6-lb. test 
monofilament line installed. 

Model 33 $19.50 

Monufoclured by 

ZEBCO COMPANY 

Tul$a, Oklohonvo 


ALL GIFTS SHOWN ARE ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 
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Finest Gift For Any Fishermon 

Pfluegcr Reels run smoother, last 
longer, give greater value — at any 
price from S3. 50 up. That’s why 
America's finest fishermen have been 
saying “FLEW-GtR" for 90 years. 

Spinning— the PELICAN $22.95 

Bait Coifing — the SUPREME $35.00 

Fly Fiihing— the MEDALIST $B-S15.00 
Surf Spinning — the SEA STAR. . . $29.95 


PFLUEGER 

A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
the Enl«rprit« Mlg. Co. 

Alron 9, Ohio 


Keep WARM outdoors, with a 

JON-E WARMER and MUFF 


Pill warmer with fuel. Ignite. Keats 
without name 24 hours. Chrome-plaicd. 
Lasts a lifetime. Carry in bag provided 
or in the new JON-E MUFF. Zipper 
pocket holds heated warmer. Adjustable 
strap hangs around neck or buckles 
around .waist. Water repellent poplin, 
1 00% wool-lined, red or brown. Perfect 
gift for sportsmen, school children, 
football fans, hunters and fishermen. 
.JON-E Warmtr. $2.93 JON-E Muff. $3.30 


ALADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 

620 So. 8lh Street 
Minneopolii, Minnesolo 


For fhe Fisherman 
on Your List 


WALTCO SPINNING SET 

WALTCO spin fishing set ,fSS1750 
contains the famous WALTCO Ny- 
O-Lite all nylon spinning reel and 
extra spool— 1 spool monofilament — 
I spool braided nylon spinning line — 
two plastic line clips— 6 action packed 
lures — plastic lure box and complete 
instruction booklet. S17.50. 


WALTCO PRODUCTS 


2300 WesI 49lh St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


TACKLEMASTER 


The Only Tackle Box 
Big Enough to Toke 
All Your Gear! 


Take all the plugs and fiys you own! 
TACKLEMASTtR has six conveni- 
ently partitioned trays plus a roomy 
bottom for heavier, bulkier tackle 
and extra reels. Despite its giant 
size, 20' long, 10%" deep. 8%' wide, 
the WATERPROOF TACKLE- 
MASTER is extremely light — con- 
structed of sturdy aluminum. 


STRATTON & TERSTEGGE 

Louisville, Kentucky 


The Overlond Solingen 

FISHERMAN’S FRIEND 

A boon to all fishing enthusiasts. This 
remarkable rusi-rcsistant tool combines 
all the tools & gadgets— that are usually 
misplaced— into one compact item. 
Finest Solingen. Germany, sicel— com- 
plete with genuine leather carrying 
sheath. Beautifully gift-boxed. The per- 
fect gift that will always be appreciated ! 

CompUfv $6.98 

■‘Mokers of World'* Finest Cutlery" 

OVERLAND IMPORT CO. 

1056 So. Orond Ave. 

Los Angeles 15, Celif. 
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FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


t. 


No. 2006 


A gift to delight fishermen or would-be 
fishermen of any age or sex. A proven 
fish-getter, inspired by Norse fishing 
methods. Perfect for jigging, stilllish- 
ing, icc fishing, and trolling. Kit con- 
tains everything: jigging rod, line holder, 
monofilament line, Johnson's sensa- 
liooal Lujon lure. Complete instruc- 
tions included. 

Packedin Attractive Carlan.enly. $4.95 


LOUIS JOHNSON CO. 


ALL GIFTS SHOWN ARE ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 


A Thrilling New Woy fo Cotcfi Fith 

LUJIG 

(Complete Fishing Kit) 
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A pr/i* ’’eofch” tor every sporlsman! 

HUNTING-FISHING 
VEST BAG 

Praciicul gift for your sportsman is this 
versatile hunling-lishing vest bag in 
Duxbak’s fainous water-repellent fabric. 
Has two large front pockets with six 
shell loops each ; expanding bloodproof 
game pocket on back with puicnied 
extra pocket underneath for lunch, 
clothes, etc. In several colors and fabrics. 

"MercurySS" Veil Boj about Ib OO 

UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 

Utica, Nev/ York 



SPIN-FISHERMAN 
WHO LIKES THE BEST 

Give an Ocean City *‘300’* spinning reel 
to the family fisherman this Christmas 
and you'll know by his look of gratitude 
that you've picked the very best. 

Accurate performance, ruggedness and 
giialiiy make the "300" Amerjca's most 
popular spinning reel. 

Tho finest 
In rods, reels, 
lines, ond lures 

MONTAGUE-OCEAN CITY 
ROD & REEL CO. 

Philadelphia 34, Po. 

ALL GIFTS SHOWN 
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TAN, TOUGH 

AND TERRIFIC! 

AH the handsortte durability of 
genuine top-grain cowhide. The 
3-way portable radio you can sling 
over your shoulder tike a camera. 
Leather case snaps open for easy 
changeover from AC-DC to bat- 
teries. Choice of Tan. Red, Sand. 
Philco 655 "The Sportster". 

PHILCO 




Be Worm as Toast at 30“ Below 

Under- aC£4- 

Amazing new featherweight undergar- 
ment with patented air-ccK insulation 
gives you WARMTH WITHOUT 
WEIGHT OR BULK even in the cold- 
est weather! No bulkiness here. Why, 
it's like hunting in your shirtslcevcsl 
And remember. Under-alls are truly 
feather-light . . . only 38 ouncesi If 
your sport or work involves exposure to 
cold. Under-alls are for you. 

Jaekel ond Trouser Set $39. 9S 

BROOKS 

UNIFORM COMPANY 

New York 36, N. Y. 



Please The F/shermon With 

GUDEBROD G-6 Dacron 

Bolt Costing i/ne 

A hard braided extra small diameter 
line: puts more yardage on the reel. 
Extra sensitive for accurate long dis- 
tance casting. Practically waterproof 
and without stretch. Reels in ready 
to put away. Two 50-Yd. spools 
(connected) packaged in plastic box. 
All wanted sizes. Sec your nearest 
dealer. • DuPom PoIy«ler Fibers, 

Approiimate Relell Pcica: 2— SO Vd. Spools 
15 lb. Test $2.B0 

GUDEBROD BROS, 
SILK CO., INC. 

Philodelphio 7, Pa. 


AN (DEAL 

GIFT COMPANION 

TO THE FAMED “300” 

Montague's lively, rugged 
“Keith's Brook" spinning 
rod is a perfect partner to 
the "300" reel. Made of 
deluxe holloglass, this 
beauty has super-fine fin- 
ish, gold-metal fixed reel 
seal, chrome guides and 
handsome cork grip. 


"Merry Christmas- 
Good Fishing/' 


The Aneir 
In rod*, reels, 
lines, and lures. 


$14.95 ! 


MONTAGUE-OCEAN CITY 
ROD & REEL CO. 

Philodelphio 34, Pa. 


ARE ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 
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U. S. InsulAir 
Vagabond Jacket 
and Vest Warmer 

Sporismcn can now enjoy the un- 
equalled insulating power of U. S. 
InsulAir in outer clothing as well as 
footwear. Here is new comfort with 
a minimum of weight and bulk, 
and new safety, Clothing lined 
with U. S. InsulAir has amazing 
buoyancy in case of accidenlaJ 
spills. Sizes S, M, L, XL. 


Plastic Utility Case 
with One Dozen 
U. S. True Blue Golf Balls 

A golfer's Christmas Dream come 
true! A handsome ebony black plas- 
tic case containing a full dozen 
famous U. S. True Blue Golf Balls. 
Decorated with a gold silhouette 
of a golfer, it ntakes an ideal trinket 
and jewelry box. Yours for the 
price of the golf balls alone. 


Johnny Revolta Jacket 
and Booster*' 

Golf Shoes 

Waterproof Golf Jacket developed 
and puicnied by Johnny Revolta 
gives you complete freedom of swing 
with no sensation of binding at any 
point. Economical U. S. Keds® 
Booster Golf Shoes are light and 
flexible, with stainless steel spikes. 
Cork and crepe soles are floating- 
light, cool fabric uppers “breathe”. 



Christmas Gifts Designed for All by 

United States Rubber 



U. S. InsulAir 
Poes ond 
Boot Socks 


These lightweight Pacs wrap the 
foot completely in InsulAir. the 
amazing new plastic foam that cre- 
ates an air barrier. Seals out cold, 
seals in body warmth. Red, black, 
green. Another gift ideal for fisher- 
men, hunters, skiers are L). S. 
InsulAir Boot Socks to wear be- 
tween light socks and ordinary boot. 



U. S. Pro-Keds® 
for Tennis and Basketball 

America’s tennis stars choose Court 
King, with molded anti-slip soles, 
flexible arch support. And for basket- 
ball, U. S. Royal with Powerlift. 
Patented, built-in clastic harness en- 
ables fool and shoe to work as one 
unit. Stops slipping, speeds action. 



U. S. Royal 
Flyweight Boots 
ond Wuders 

Here's new light comfort for fisher- 
men! These boots keep feet relaxed 
through hours of casting. Deep- 
clcaied soles resist slipping. Shock- 
proof insoles. Adjustable knee 
harness holds boots on. Crotch cuts 
to fit leg height, assures no-bind 
construction. Also available in U. S. 
Royal InsulAir. Also U. S. Waders 
and Wading Shoes. 
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Tops with 

America's sportsmen 

Rod & Reel 

SPORTING BOOTS 

None better than this famous sport- 
ing bool. Lightweight, yet exception- 
ally rugged. Exclusive Converse 
"rocker" last for easier walking. 
Comfort cushion sponge insole. IN- 
SULATED ROD & REEL alsoavail- 
able for cold weather sports. Sues: 
.Men’s 5-14; Women's 3-10. 

CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 

MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


Warm feet /n Coldest Weother 

ANTI-FREEZE 

INSULATED PAC 

Tested by Uncle Sam's fighters in 
sub-zero climates. Perfect for all cold 
weather fun and work. Wool-lined 
insulating jacket, extra heavy felt in- 
sulating insole, steel arch support, 
clcated traction outsolc. Men's sizes 
5-14, 

DEb ROSTER MODEL similar to 
AMT-ERhEZE— Sizes: Men's 5-l4; 
Women’s 4-10. 

CONVERSE RUBBER CO- 

MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


Patented Shot Hunting Comfort 

NO-BITE 

HUNTING SHOES 

Every hunter loves ’em! Patented 
high-cut soft rubber counter stops 
bite, chafing and blisters; will not 
w rinkle or rub, Socks wear two, three 
timeslonger.F'incsi quality ski-grained 
12’ oiled leather top, maroon rubber 
bottom, cleutcd crepe oulsole and 
heel. (R. C. Nichols Patent No. 
2,428,626.) Sizes; Men's 5-13; 
Women's 4-9. 

CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 

MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 



Rugged Ranger Will Keep You Afloat’ 

NORTHERNER JACKET 

This deluxe jacket comes with match- 
ing hood and pants, and is made of 
green nylon reversed with red poplin. 
F.itlirc suit am/ all /caiuri-s coiuplcic/y 
reversible. Ensolite lining assures 
buoyancy and warmth, for safety and 
comfort. Sizes: Small. Medium. 
Large and Extra Large. Pants 539.95. 
Hood 54.95. Jacket 539.95. 



Wi, 




SocJui. 


for every iporl 

Wigwams please everyone . . , they’re 
soft, comfortable and snug-fitting. 
Choose from Wigwam's wide selec- 
tion of sport and leisure wear styles 
— in colors and yarns that meet any 
preference . . . from cushiony lOO'.o 
wool to longer wearing Wigwam 
Nywool or new ‘‘Fool Hugger” 
s-l-r-c-t-c-h socks. 


Seal-Dri Sportswear Co. 

Rockford, Illinois 


HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 

SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 



Ideal for Tennis, Badminton 
and Other Court Gomes 

SLIPNOT OXFORD 


Non-skid white molded outsolc will 
nor slip on polished or wet surfaces. 
Perfect for grass courts. In short, 
fust, positive traction on every type 
of court. Full length sponge insole, 
cushion heel and arch support. Cir- 
cular vamp or lace-to-toe models. 
Sizes; Men’s 4-13; Women's 4-9. 

CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 

MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 



Special Value! 

KROYDON 

An Ideal Golfer's Gift 

1 doz. ThufuU'rhoh Halls. High Com- 
presNion. New continuous winding. 
A distance ball for top-flight players. 
Cu/f Link di Tie Clip Set. Attractive 
enameled golfing scene design. 
Double plated with white gold. 
Boili for usual price of balls alone 
. . . Gift Boxed SI 3.00. 

KROYDON 

C/ubs for Better Golf 

Maplewood, New Jersey 



Johnny Revoflo Polishes Pulling On 

PARRIS PUTT TRAINER 

Like other top pros, this veteran star 
practices keeping putter blade at a 
right angle through hitting area. You 
and your golting friends can also 
groove this stroke like pros through 
regular indoor practice on a Parris 
Pull Trainer. Exciting game, too . . . 
S9.95, 

PARRIS 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

Savannah, Tennessee 



GREATEST GIFT FOR GOLFERS! 
PfRSONALIZED 

LES STROKES 

A gift that rates the "most wanted" 
label with any golfer! A dozen famous 
Lr.s Sthokis golf balls (or Tommv 
Armodk CiiAsiPioNSHiHs for real 
power hitters) personalized free — and 
all ready to put under the tree in this 
smart, gold and black leatherette 
gift case! 

Gift pockoge (dozent only) . . $ I 3.00 

WORTHINGTON BALL 
COMPANY 

Elyrio, Ohio 



EBONITE 

rofiMDO 


Beginners . . . experts . . . ererybody 
bowls belter overnight with the first 
new kind of ball in SO years.' It’s the 
sensational Ebonite TORNADO: cus- 
lom-fiiled, floal-lesied, specially finished 
for "magnetic" traction, perfect ball 
control, super scoring POWER. 20 
million bowlers would love this gift! 
With 5-ycar guarantee S23.95 


EBONITE CO. 


Newton 64, 
Motto chuiett* 



Rocktone 3.P<irr Pak 
Sport and Casual Sockt 

by Rockford 


Colorful Roektones, in popular new 
exclusive pastels, arc ready for Christ- 
mas in Rockford's famous 3-Pair Pak 
with the unconditional 3-months-w’car 
guarantee! Each pair in a clear plastic 
bag. banded together for bright holiday 
gising. Ideal for golf, vacationing, loaf^- 
ing. Soft, cushiony, shape retaining — 
85‘" wool, IS'.'i nylon. Shrinkage Con- 
trolled. 

Speciol Christmai price, 3 pair $2.95 

Rockford Textile Mills, Inc. 

McMinnville, Tennessee 



SUPBR-STPONG GOLF CART 
with Single-Action Folding! 


Aristocrat of the fairway! Sturdy, 
lightweight aluminum closed triangu- 
lar construction with chrome-plated 
steel upright. Rolls when w-hcels are 
folded. 12-inch lifetime aluminum, 
“anti-friction" ball bearing wheels. 
Individually registered. 
li.tPris. $39.93 

Nadco Sporting Goods Co. 

Touhy And lawndalc, CKIcago 40,111. 

An Affiliate of 

Notieno) 0/e Catling Company 
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New Saff/ng Aid for 
Aspirirtg Big Leaguers 

HJT-A-HOMA BASEBALl 

The perfect gift for every boy that 
"lives*' for baseball! Teaches how 
to bat properly, develops timing, 
sharpens batting eye. Permits year 
around practice, indoors and out. 
Approved p-O-N-Y League batting 
aid. Regulation size and weight horse- 
hide covered ball on 20 ft. rope. 
Hit-A-Homo ao5eball, each $3.49 

HIT-A-HOMA, Inc. 

P.O. Box 30, Hinidale, III. 



EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 



ADIRONDACK 


A welcome gift 
ANY TIME OF THE YEAR 


Make any kid Che envy of his team — 
give an ADIRONDACK bat . . . 
makers of the famous Model 302, 
The Bat the Stars Use, 302S for Pony 
and Babe Ruth League play, and 
302J for Little League play. Ask your 
dealer for ADIRONDACK. 


HOATHCAN 

aomONDQCK 

0-,WMITI ASH „ 



OOAK WAtXE# adviiet young foolbollcrs; 
"VVeor o 


MARIETTA MASK” 

The All-America, All-Pro "Doaker’* 
hts a Marietta Mask on a young 
friend. Designed and manufactured 
by Dr. M. T. Marietta, Marietta 
Masks are of strong, clear plastic with 
sponge rubber pudding. Larger sizes 
for high school, college and pro 
players . . . S5.95. Boys* size . . . S4.95. 
Fits any helmet. 


MARIETTA COMPANY 

1707'/j Moin Si., Dallo*, Texai 



The Basketball 

He Hopes To Gel . . . 

SEAMLESS 502 

For performance, long life, you can- 
not buy a belter ball at any price. 
Nylon Winding, Kantleek Butyl 
Bladder and Kantleek Valve. Scuff- 
proof, water-proof cover. Holiday 
priced at $8.95. Also SE.AMLESS 78 
Hercules. Holiday priced at $5.95. 
Both balls official size, weight and 
performance. 

n. SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 

N«w Hoven 3, 

Connecticut 



More people wear 'em 
than any other skates'. 


JOHNSONS 

Quality materials, expert craftsman- 
ship and perfect Center-Poise balance 
are features that make /OKNSONS 
the most famous name in skates. Sizes 
and styles for everyone, including 
Little Stars for beginners. Johnsons 
for Christmas means fun for years’ 
Models for figure, racing, hockey and 
pleasure skating From $8.95 

Made by 

NESTOR JOHNSON 
MFC. CO. 



Complete Archery Set for $15.95 
featuring 


POWERFUL PAUL BUNYAN 
‘SCOUT’ 400 BOW 

Here is a complete archery kit that 
includes 1 Paul Bunyan 4400 Glass 
Bow, 4 Super C Glass Arrows, I Finger 
Tab. 1 Arm Guard. 1 Target. THIS IS 
NOT A TOY SET. The ‘Scout’ is a 
powerful all glass bow designed for 
beginners, junior archers. Ideal for lady 
archers — indestructible — accommo- 
dates right & left hand shooters. 

Bow (only) $9.95 

PAUL BUNYAN ARCHERY CO. 

1307 Glenwood Ave. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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3-Speed Sports Models 

RALEIGH 

BICYCLING BECOMES A TRUE 
SPORT when you discover Raleigh. 
Swift, sure-footed, instantly respon- 
sive, this magnificent bicycle is a Joy 
to all who take pleasure in fine 
machinery. Write for illustrated cata- 
log showing the different Sports 
models and equipment for boys, 
girls, adults. 

RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 

687 Boylston St. 

Boston, Moss. 



EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


No Finer Gift than Chicago's 

GUARANTEED 
RINK SKATES 


It's fun to give 
or receive 

CHICAGO ROLLER SKATES 


Champions have chosen Chicago rink 
skates for over fifty years because 
their agile action assures better per- 
formance. They roll smoother, faster 
and arc guaranteed against defects in 
materials and manufacture. Give 
Chicago's for more hours of skating 
fun. 


4408 Weil Lake Si., Chicogo 24, III. 



Everyone loves Chicago skates be- 
cause they roll faster, smoother, and 
last longer than ordinary skates. 
Whether you choose noisc-frec rub- 
ber-tire skates or famous triple-tread 
steel wheel skates, your best buy is 
Chicago Roller Skates. 



4408 Well Loke St., Chicago 24, III. 



A NEW PROTECTIVE 
Gift for Boys . . . 

JR. GUARDSMAN UNIT 

Here's the Ted Sowlc plastic Face 
Guard-Helmet Unil to thrill any 
young boy who likes football, and 
give him needed protection. Helmet 
size fits small and medium (size 
adjusters included). Helmet colors: 
Red or Blue. Face Guard colors: 
Red, Blue or White. 

Jr. Guordtman Unit $5,95 



This Christmas Ask For 

PENNSYLVANIA 
BASKETBALLS AND 
FOOTBALLS 

A Pennsylvania Basketball or Foot- 
ball under the tree this Christmas 
means year 'round fun for the bud- 
ding athlete on your gift list. There's 
a ball for every age and ability . . . 
built for long life, and quality perfor- 
mance under every playing condition. 
Priced from . . $4.95 



7/iere's A Lot Of Fun Pocked Into A 

PENNSYLVANIA 
BASKETBALL KIT 

The super-energized young athletes 
on your Christmas list will enjoy 
many healthy, happy hours with a 
Pennsylvania Basketball Kit. There is 
a kit designed for every playing ability 
, . . the right size ball and hoop for 
each age group. Kits include basket- 
ball, sturdy hoop, and net. 

Priced from $4.25 


ATHLETIC 

PRODUCTS CO.r Inc. 

Soulh Bend 24, Indiona 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

Akron, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

Akron, Ohio 
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MAKE 

SOMEONE HAPPY 
THIS CHRISTMAS 

With A (Grosman 

Here's ye«r 'round shoot- 
ing fun indoors or out for 
the entire family .. . this pair 
of gas-powered Crosman 
PcIIguns ... the "160" Rifle 
and the "ISO" Pistol Home 
Shooting Set in handy carry- 
ing case. Ask for demonstra- 
tion of Crosman Pellguns at 
your Sporting Goods store. 

Priced from S9.95 up. Slightly 
higher in Canada. 

Literature on request 

CROSMAN ARMS CO., Inc. 

FAIRPORT 2. N, Y. 



Flicic 0 mofch — zip — it's lit! 

Bernz-O-Matic® 

Propane Gas Cook Stove 
Just a hantlful, weighs 5>4 lbs., grille 
folds for easy carrying. Instant lighting, 
non-charring, non-smoking. Ends mess 
of liquid fuel handling. Replaceable, 
disposable cylinder gives a week's nor- 
mal cooking. Ideal for use at camps, on 
picnics, in trailers, boats, rec rooms. 
He'll appreciate it' One-burner stove, 
complete, Only $8.95* Two-burner 
stove, complete. Only $1 5-95* 

'Sllehtly hlghar on Waif Cootl. 

OTTO BERNZ CO., INC. 

Rochester, New York 



Just the gift for campers, cottagers! 

Bernz-O-Matic'^ 

Propone Gas Lantern 
For outdoor living, or wherever elec- 
tricity is not available. Adjusts from 
soft glow to brilliant floodlight. No 
flare or smoke. Powered by safe, con- 
venient propane gas. UL approved. 
Instant lighting, gives to 14 hours of 
light per cylinder. (Replacumcni cyl- 
inders, just SI. 95.) Lantern, complete. 
Only $9.95* 

‘Slightly high«r on Woit Cootl. 

OTTO BERNZ CO., INC. 

Rochester, New York 




NEW 

FLASH-FAST 

MARLIN 

56-LEVERMATIC 
.22 REPEATER 


The fastest-shooting lever-action .22 in 
the history of firearms! “Finger-flick" 
lever stroke is only 25®. Shooter's hand 
stays on the stock, finger never leaves 
the trigger! Equipped with sensationally 
accurate Marlin Micro-Groove* rifling. 
A prized gift for any man . . . including 
you. $48.75** 


fhs Nome for Gome 


Alarlin Marlin 



f/no Ount Since J07O 


Fin* Gum Since 1 670 


The New 

DAISY EAGLE 

With 2X Scope Mounted 
. New 8S0-shol repealer 
looks like expensive 
high-powered hunting 
rifles with 2-Power Scope 

ovalled stock, long fore- 
piece resembling "nat- 
ural mesquile" color on 

Heavy lop gram leather 
sling. A Gift your boy 
will treasure. (No. 303 
2X Scope nniy 53.98) 

Other Daisy Air Rifles ' 
as low as $4,98. 

No. 98 with 2X Scope Mounted. .. *1 2 ** 

DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


3 lilgbcr 1 


Canada 
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The No. 1 gift line, famed for beauty 
and durability. Complete line, full- 
carved Icaihcr to economy canvas 
and plastic. For shotgun or rifle, 
with or without scope. Ulus. ; Hand- 
tooled leather scope 3X5, about S30. 
Other models S3 to S85. See your 
dealer. 

THE BOYT COMPANY 

Dept. CG Des Moines 5, Iowa 


Give him more hunting pleaturel 

OIt'$ Game and Bird Calls 

Thousands of hunters find added 
pleasure with Oil’s Game Calls. 
Attractively boxed, calls for Ducks, 
Geese, Crows, Deer, Fox, Coon and 
Squirrel make perfect gift for Christ- 
mas stockings! Priced from just SI. 50 
to S6.50. Also available arc instruc- 
tion records for duck, goose, crow, 
squirrel and fox-coyote calling. 

Philip S. Olt Company 

Pekin, Illinois 



give a 

Browning 

When you give a Browning shotgun 
you give the world’s finest — a 
lifelong possession for a lifetime of 
pleasure. Choice of 3 styles — 
Automatic-5, Double Automatic, 
Supcrpo.scd — in many models and 
specifications for hunting, trap, 
skect. Priced from S121.50 

See □ Browning Dealer 

in your city 



SPORTSMEN'S CHOICE 


Bushnell 7x35 $54*0 

Every sport . . . outdoor activity is 
more fun . . . more exciting , . . full of 
thrills with a BUSHNELL High- 
Power Binocular. See it all . . .clearer, 
intimately closer — for the rest of your 
life. Ask your dealer or write for 
FREE fact book "How to Select 
Binoculars.” Know before you buy! 
33 Model* $9.95 lo $125 

(^3'Jshnell 

BINOCULARS, RIfLE AND SPOTTING SCOPES 
1 5S Buihnell Bldg., Paiodeno, Colli. 



TOP NOTCH FOR HUNTING 

STREAMWOOD 
COLDGUARD PAC 

Popular 12' Hunting Pac for wear 
in extremely cold weather. Plastic 
foam insulation retains body 
warmth, keeps out cold. Wear cold- 
guard pacs over ordinary socks. 
Available in Olive Drab or Red, 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Streamwoud Hunting Pacs and Fish- 
ing Bools. 

Price $15.4$ 

BEACON FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 

Beacon Foil*, Conn. 



PERFECT PRESENT 
FOR PLINKERS 

For hunters and targetshooters. too. 
Colt's Huntsman 1 0-shot, .22 caliber 
automatic pistol, in 4*/i' or 6' bbl. 
lengths, shoots right- or left-handed. 
All parts forged from strong, special 
gun steels. Has alt exclusive Coll 
safety features. 

S42.50 includes Fed. Tax. 

COLT’S 

Potent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 

Hortford 15, Conn. 
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SKEETER 
TUNES UP 


A top Ol^niplc athlete demonstrates 14 preseason 
exercises which can help any skier {jet into condition 

T t!R POsTURiN'r. }jirl on this and tho following pa«os is 
21-year-nld Skeeter Werner, member of the Win- 
ter Olympic team and one of the country’s prettiest skiers, 
demonstrating what every tyro or skimeister should now 
do: get in shape at home before taking to the hills. Like 
many skiers, Skeeter keeps trim during the off season by 
swimming and playing tennis. But it takes a good month 
of serious hardening up before she can comfortably strap 
on skis and pick up where she left off last year. To achieve 
the proper condition, Skeeter recommends these 14 pre- 
season exercises devised by famed Ski Expert Dick Dur- 
rance. Each aims to prevent early season stiffness and to 
combat avoidable injuries to ankles, knees and leg mus- 
cles. They also develop belter balance, coordination and 
stamina — three handy items to have on tap at any lime. 



JUMP UP AND OVER a pillow OF ismilll piece of furniture from 
one side to the other without pausing: spring and land each 
time in a crouch position with feel together. Exercise is designed 
to strengthen legs and ankles and to develop spring and tinting. 


STAND ON ONE LEG With arm.s extended for better balance, 
lift other leg to the side as high off the rtoor a.s possible and de- 
scribe large circles with fool. This conditions hips, which come 
into play in most .ski maneuvers, particularly in kick turns. 



SPREAD FEET pis'wn-tOftl Utlfl Wit}l 
km-t‘s loKcther ainl )k-x*‘d. rhyihniH':il|y 
bob from suit* 1o side into low cmuclj by 
smoothly shifting bu<iy wcdshi from oni- 
li-K to the ollior and slowly roiatinn arms 
and shoulders. Kt-i-p feet Hat on floor, Ac- 
tion is identical to basic snowplow turn. 


PUT FEET TOGETHER. Ill-X UnffS iltul 
with hands at clu-sr k-vcl, swing shoulders 
and hips, transferring weight from fool to 
fool. Siiiri with foot flat, then lei momen- 
tum lift you on sides of feet like edging 
skis in a parallel turn. Motion ul.so eomli- 
tion.s. builds up legs for fast linked lurtis. 


DRAW TOES UP as far as possible off 
flo(Br and walk around the room on your 
het'Is. A simple but very clfeciive exercise, 
it pulls and conditions thi.* Achille-s' ten- 
ons which run down the back of the an- 
kle.s to the heel bones. Leaning forward as in 
running downliill strelehes them similarly. 



SIT ON FLOOR and, with arm< extended 
behind the body for hraeing, raise legs 
slightly olV the Hoor and turn toes in and 
out as far and as long as po^-sihle. The pur- 
post" of this is generall.v to .strengthen ankle 
and knee joints which suffer more skiing 
injuries than any other part of the body. 


GO INTO CROUCH with one leg extend- 
ed out to the side. Spring off tlu- Hour and 
alternate leg positions rapidly to dfvelt)j> 
leg and thigh muscles used in snowplow- 
ing, -stemming and downhill running. B<- 
cause of the fast pace of this exercise, 
however, it cannot be done for very lung. 


JUMP OFF FLOOR and lantl with legs 
spn-ad in long .stride; immediately bounce 
up again and change .stride in mid-air. Keep 
knees .slightly bent. This alternate-stride 
exercise specifically tones up thigh exten- 
sors, those muscles which no.si need to be 
in good condition for cros.s-couniry skiing. 


:o ON ne: 


PACE 


SKEETER continued 




CROUCH DOWN spra<ldlp-knt>pd with 
feel togethor. Roll knees apart while drop- 
ping into low crouch until entire weight 
reals on outer edges of feet. Rise, bring 
knees together and repeat. Workout helps 
develop muscles used in edging skis for 
turning and traversing hard-packed slopes. 


SPREAD ARMS WIDE for balance, lift 
one leg and extend it straight out behind 
while slowly going into deep knee bend 
on the other leg. A good general exer- 
ci.se for the upper and lower leg, it al.so 
trains the body for balance and enable-s a 
smooth recovery from an awkward position. 


HOIST LEGS IN AIR and with back 
firmly supported by hands, do slow and 
deliberate bicycle-pedaling motion. Knees 
should come close to the floor but never 
actually touch it at the bottom of each 
stroke. Keep toes pointed. Exercise is to 
bolster underdeveloped stomach muscles. 



LIE DOWN ON BACK With hands clasped underneath the 
head and slowly lift and hold the heels a few inches off the 
floor (1). Keeping legs lightly together, begin to draw them up 
higher off the floor and back toward the head i2), finally bringing 


them close to the stomach a.s if in a crouch (3i. Rever.se the 
exercise, straightening out the legs again until the heels are near, 
but not touching, the floor. Repeat this about 10 times. This, 
like other 13 exercises, should be done daily for full four weeks. 



DROP TO LOW CROUCH from stand- 
ing position: koep the hands and arms rig- 
idly in from of the- body, iho hei-ls close 
together and, if possible, flat on the floor. 
More than anything else, this conditioner is 
designed to de%’elop upper leg muscles, the 
most group «\ dov.-nhiU sWUng. 




BALANCE ON Bongo Board for fun 
and a.s an all-round ski exercise. For chal- 
lenge, try doing 20 knee bends or master a 
jump turn without grounding the board. 


aerial attack 


Q: What has thifi to do with the aircraft industry 
—ami you ? 

A: It may have plenty to do with both. Here’s 
how ; 

Football teams are judged by scoring ability in 
top competition-teaniwnrk. form, ability, strategy, 
class. So, too, are aircraft comi>anies. 

Martin has created one of the finest eng’inecring 
leam.s in the whole world of aviation. And under 
the new Martin concept of design and development 
by team operation, every engineering proldem— 
from today’s experimental contract to the frontier 
problem.s of the future— is the target for a coor- 
diJiated “aerial attack” by a top-tlight team of 
specialists. 

Jlesuli: Martin’s team operation technique has 
opened up important opportunities for young 
creative engineers. 

Contact .1. M, Hollyday. Dept. SI-IJ, The JIartin 
Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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A MOUNTAINEER DREAM IS OVER 


When Coach Art (Pappy) Lewis took West Virginia up to play Pitt, the 

by JAMES ATWATER 

talk was all about bowl games and a trip to the southland. But then . . . 


W HEN Coach Art (Pappy) Ijewis 
took his burly West Virginia foot- 
ball team on an 80-mile trip to Pitts- 
burgh last weekend, the chips were 
down. The game with the Pitt Panthers 
was one that Lewis and his undefeated 
Mountaineers needed if they were going 
to realize their heady dreams of an invi- 
tation to a Xew Year’s bowl game and a 
Christmas holiday in the sunny south. 

As Pappy arrived in Pittsburgh with 
his team on Friday, his thick shoulders 
were hunched under his dark-blue over- 
coat. and his eyes had a distant look. 
Someone inquired into his health and 
suggested an aspirin. "Aspirin?” Lewis 
grunted. ‘T eat ’em like peanuts.” 

Nervously, he shuffled along the 
sidelines Friday afternoon and watched 
his boys run through a light workout. 
Even without their pads they were 
monumental. A Pittsburgh writer won- 
dered about their physical condition. 
"We’ve been all right so far,” answered 
Lewis. Then suddenly he frowned, 
looked around wildly, took four quick 
steps to a nearby- goal post and knocked 
soundly on wood. 

He was taking no cliance.s of affront- 
ing his muse. He was wearing the same 


frayed brown suit he wore three yeans 
ago at his first Pitt victory. In his wal- 
let was a tarnished half dollar that car- 
ried its own spell. Back at the noisy 
Hotel William Penn Friday night, he 
sought out the .same good friend he had 
seen two years ago before beating Pitt 
17 7 and had a single highball. Then, 
accompanied by his son Johnny, a 12- 
year-old version of his old man. Lewis 
headed resolutely for a restaurant that 
served lobster. He had eaten a lobster 
before each of his two wins over Pitt. 

SHAKES AND LUCK 

And wherever he went, he shook 
hands. Some 15,000 West \’irgituans 
were up for the game, and they all 
seemed to know Lewis, who is an easy 
man to spot. He is 6 foot 3, weighs 
around 250 and looks exactly like what 
he is: an old pro tackle who spent his 
formative years around the farms and 
coal mines down along the Ohio River. 
All night long people grabbed his hand 
and said lamely. “Art, you don’t re- 
member me, but I met you last year 
down in Bluefield (or Charleston— or 
Parkersburgi and I just wanted to wish 
you luck.” Lewis would grin back and 


search his memory. More often than 
not he came up with a name. 

At 1 1 :55 Saturday morning Lewis 
shepherded his squad into a bus in 
front of the William Penn and set out 
for Pitt Stadium, which was slowly be- 
ing filled rim full by 58,000 people. His 
team and he were as ready as they 
could get. In Lewis’ pockets were sup- 
plies of gum, cigarettes and salted nuts 
— ‘T like something to chew on. Aspi- 
rins don’t taste so good at game time.” 

In the locker room before the game, 
Lewis nursed a Coke and walked quiet- 
ly about reminding his boys of their 
plays. The players dressed silently and 
then sat on scarred green benches and 
stared at their hands. 

Finally Tackle Sam Huff spoke up. 
"Let’s take a minute, gang,” he said. 
Lewis and the team knelt and prayed 
silently for a minute. Overhead, you 
could hear people walking up to their 
seats. F'inally, Lewis stood up and the 
room became alive again with the 
nervous squeak of cleats on the cement 
floor. Lewis walked before them speak- 
ing slowly and emphatically. "One 
team beat us last year,” he said, “and 
that was Pitt. If we’ve got anything to 
play for, this is the game. We’ve taken 
you as far as we can. The coaches can’t 
do anything more for you.” Then he 
nodded. With a great roar, his team 
headed for the door. 

Lewis has heavy, dark features that 
light up like a grinning jack-o’-lantern 
when he’s happy. Bui when things go 
wrong, his face settles solidly and he 
looks like a thwarted Mephistopheles. 
Right from the starting whistle Satur- 
day, Lewis looked like the devil. He 
sat on a small folding wooden chair in 
front of the bench and suffered. 

The second time it got the ball Pitt 
exploded and marched to the Moun- 
taineers’ eight-yard line. Seconds later, 
Halfback PeteNeft drifted to his left 
and pa.ssed to End Joe Walton in the 
end zone. "One hundred times a day 
for seven days all they’ve heard is 
watch Walton,” said Ec Shockey, the 
backfield coach. Lewis nodded, rocked 
silently in his chair and lit another 
cigarette. When West Virginia Quar- 
terback Freddy Wyant missed a pair 
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ARMCD MOUNTAINECft CLUMLV FACES DEFEAT 


of passes in the first quarter, I^ewis 
twisted his hands and said: “Grind it 
out, they’ve got to grind it out.” 

Later, after the Mountaineers had 
lost 18 yards in three consecutive plays, 
Lewis jumped to his feet. He pointed at 
Mickey Trimarki, the sophomore 
quarterback who runs his second unit. 
“Give me your team, Mick,” he barked. 
“Get in there.” Coming off the field, 
the first-team players were livid with 
rage at their mistakes. Lewis stood 
silently and let them file past. 

At half time, in the locker room, 
Lewis moved quietly among his play- 
ers. “You tackles can’t get blocked in 
on those speed plays,” he said. “Let’s 
use the ride series more. And don’t stay 
so loose on the option that you can’t 
go inside the end.” The players talked 
back and forth trying to figure out 
what was wrong. “We’ve got to score 
just one,” cried Guard Gene Lathey. 
“Every time we get one we go for three 
or four more.” Fullback Joe Marconi 
asked the team to take another min- 
ute, and then Lewis spoke again brief- 
ly. His voice was quieter this time. 
"Get out there and settle down,” he 
said. “Just knock heads, that’s all, and 
get that ball and go.” 

But West Virginia went nowhere. In 
coniinued on nexi page 
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100% NYLON 


So light you hardly know it's on! And one of the best-looking jackets 
you ever sow. Mode of lustrous, fine count, silky Nylon In 7 scin- 
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In Don Campbell’s record-breaking 
turbo-jet speedboat, “Bluebird,” 
KLG ignition equipment plays an 
indispensable part. 

Naturally, your sports car dealer 
stocks KLG. He knows that 40 years 
of racing research and plug 
manufacture have produced a 
range of plugs unique in design, 
thermal shock resistant due to 
Corunditc insulators. 

He stocks KLG's designed 
specifically for your American 
family car and all sports models, 
knowing KLG’s give maximum 
power and longer life. 

Ask for KLG— the Spark plug that 
is "too good to miss"! 


Visit Your Sports Car Dealer or 


lKLG, 


I Write to . 


SPARK PLUGS 


[nisonger corporation! 

144 E. 74th Slr*«l. New Yorh City | 


Hear it- heft It- 
have it ! 




ALL-TRANSISTOR 
POCKET RADIO 


Miracle Of Compact Power 


CTAY tuned to the world with this miracle 
radio. Most powerful at a popular price. No 
lar;;er than a postcard. The secret? Long-life 
transistors — no tubes. Lifetime ebony or ivory 
case, $49.95. Earphone and leather carrying 
case also available. General Electric Company, 
Radio & TV Department, Syracuse, New York. 


Sltfhlh bigber Wttt and South. 90-day fra* warranty 
on parti and labor. Suiiacl to ebanga witboul notica. 
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factory-filled 
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1 So Eas(f. ■ So Simple 

YOU CAN OPERATE IT 

BLINDFOLDED' 


The line is always at your fingertip; simply 
pick it up, back up the crank, and you're 
ready to cast. No bail, knob or other projec- 
tion to foul line. Smooth, adjustable drag. 
No. 1760 L, with right-side crank. .$ 17.95. 
COMPLETE OUTFIT ... LESS THAN $25.00 
A complete spinnin;: outfit ... of ‘'famous- 
name" Shakespeare with line, 

and handsome Shakespeare fiber glass Spitt- 
M'onderod . . . can be yours for less than $25. 
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MOUNTAINEER FOOTBALL 
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the first minutes of the third quarter, 
Pitt recovered two fumbles deep within 
West Virginia territory and drove to 
two touchdowns in 85 seconds that put 
Lewis behind 19-0 and sewed up the 
ball game then and there. After the 
second touchdown Lewis swore softly 
on the bench and yanked 
his entire first string. 

This time his boys were 
quiet as they came off. 

As the fourth quarter 
drew on, Lewis retreated 
deeper into himself. He 
even forgot to smoke 
cigarettes. “Back, get 
back,” he muttered once 
as Pitt faded to pass. His 
players started to real- 
isce fully that they were 
beaten. A tackle coming 
off the field patted Lewis 
on the shoulder. “Sorry, Coach,” he 
said. A halfback suddenly broke down 
and cried openly on the bench. Across 
the field a section of the Pitt stands 
chanted: "Sugar Bowl, Sugar Bowl, 
hah-hah-hah!” 

Midway through the last quarter 
with less than two minutes to go and 
Pitt leading 26 0, Lewis turned to a 
halfback. “Just walk straight on in 
when we go,” he said. “Don’t pay any 
attention to anyone.” A small Negro 
boy sidled up to a reserve West Vir- 
ginia lineman and asked if he might 
have his chin strap. The lineman 
quietly unsnapped the strap and gave 
it to the boy. Officials started to take 


up the wires around Lewis’ chair. 

The Pitt stands chanted off the final 
seconds. “Five, four, three, two, one.” 
By himself, Lewis slowly walked out on 
the field to look for Pitt Coach Johnny 
Michelosen. The two found each other 
at midfield and solemnly shook hands. 
Then the loudspeaker announced that 
pass interference had been called on 
the last play, and that 
West Virginia still had 
one more play. Lewis 
was herded with the 
crowd into the end zone 
and stonily watched Joe 
Marconi smash over 
from the five for his 
team’s single touch- 
down. The goal posts 
had long since come 
down, so no extra point 
could be tried. Pitt for- 
feited the conversion to 
make final score 26-7. 
Lewis walked away from this comic- 
opera finish. Friends grabbed his hand 
on the way to the locker room. “Too 
damn bad, buddy,” one murmured. 
A mother of one of the players plucked 
at her son’s sleeve as he followed Lewis. 
"Don’t feel too bad, son,” she said 
anxiously. “Don’t feel too bad,” 

In the silent locker room Lewis 
slowly paced the floor. Before he said 
anything the learn prayed again, this 
time for two minutes. Finally Lewis 
stood up. “Now listen to me,” he said 
softly. “We’ve been licked before and 
kicked hard, and we've gotten up and 
won. Let’s get ready to eat somebody 
next week.” end 




“UV have a haneball learn, a football learn and a basketball 
team — why can’t we hare a cross-coinilry track team/" 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Nov. 19 

* Michigan vs. Ohio State: A win for 
the Wolverines means the Rose Bowl. 
Opportunist Howard Cassady and his 
ground-minded crew from Columbus 
will be playing for the Blue Chips but 
. . . MICHIGAN. 

* Southern Cal vs. UCLA: The Bruins 
showed the stuff champions are made 
of by beating Washington in last min- 
ute of play. Rose Bowl bound . . . 
UCLA. 

* Yale vs. Harvard: The Cantabs can 
win the Big Three title by beating the 
Bulldogs, but Yale will come storming 
back . . . YALE. 

* Nebraska vs. Oklahoma: On paper 
this sounds like a natural, but Sooners 
write another language . . . OKLA- 
HOMA. 

* Texas Christian vs. Rice: The 

Horned Frogs edged closer to the Cot- 
ton Bowl by blasting Te.xas 47-20 
Saturday. Anything can happen in 
the SWC but I’ll take . . . TCU. 

* Kentucky vs. Tennessee: Unbeaten 
in the last six games, the young V'ol- 
unteers meet the talented but in-and- 
out Wildcats. Kentucky’s no kissing 
cousin but . . . TENNESSEE. 

* Penn State vs. Pittsburgh: If Pitt’s 
greatends.Joe Paluckand Joe Walton, 
can contain Lenny Moore a victory 
should beassured . . . PITTSBURGH. 

* Indiana vs. Purdue: The Hoosiers 
will shoot the works on this one, but 
the big Boilermakers have too much 
and Len Dawson, too . . . PURDUE. 

* Princeton vs. Dartmouth: Tigers 
can take the Ivy League crown by win- 
ning this one, but Bob Blackman’s 
boys from Hanover are capable. Still 
. . . PRINCETON. 

* Notre Dame vs. Iowa: Iowa is tra- 
ditionally tough in this one. It’s the 
perfect spot for an upset but, as I’ve 
said before, Notre Dame is. ..NOTRE 
DAME. 

ALSO: 

Miami (Fla.) over Alabama (Friday) 
Duke over Wake Forest 
Oregon State over Oregon 
Maryland over George Washington 
Michigan State over Marquette 
Wisconsin over Minnesota 
Illinois over Northwestern 
Stanford over California 
Washington over Washington State 
North Carolina over Virginia 
Lehigh over Lafayette 
West Virginia over Syracuse 
Vanderbilt over Florida 
Missouri over Kansas 
LSU over Arkansas 

Last week’s record: 

19 right, 6 wrong, 0 ties 
Record to date: 163 54-8 



0a fs the Trick ? 


There’s no trick to it. The magic of the 
name Black & White Scotch Whisky can 
be summed up in two words: Quality and 
Character. They never change! 


BLACK & WHITE' 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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BASKETBALL 


M rsiNC over prospects of his New 
York Knickerbockers for the 
1955-56 National Basketball Associa- 
tion season. Coach Joe Lapchick ven- 
tured an opinion one day during a pre- 
season workout. “This league is so 
well-balanced,” he said, “that all a 
team has to do to lose a game is slip 
just once on a slick spot bringing the 
ball down court.” 

It w'as about as good an analysis as 
anyone has yet offered of what every 
coach in the business expects to be a 
sizzling race— and the first week of the 
season did nothing to clarify the pic- 
ture. Weak teams like St. Louis (which 
moved from Milwaukee), Philadelphia 
and Rochester are all improved with 
the addition of some great rookies. The 
good teams also picked up help from 
the best college crop in history. The 
basketball will be better — and it’s go- 
ing to be spread around a lot more 
equally than in the past. 

Syracuse Nationals. The Nats won the 
Eastern Division championship and 
then beat Fort Wayne in the playoffs 
last year. Now Coach A1 Cervi comes 
back with the same ball club to try 
again. The best defensive team in bas- 
ketball, the Nats also have one of the 
real scoring and rebounding standouts 
in Dolph Schayes (6 feet 8 inches), a 
member of the all-star team every sea- 
son since 1949. If Earl Lloyd (fi'fi*) 
and Johnny Kerr (fi'S") come through 
the Nats will be very solid up front. 
Red Rocha (6'9'') is a defensive whiz 
in addition to being a fine shot, and 
in the back court Syracuse is two deep 
with Paul Seymour, George King, Bil- 
ly Kenville and Dick Farley. Ed Con- 
lin, the high-scoring rookie from Ford- 
ham, is expected to break into even 


A SURVEY OF THE NBA TURNS 
UP A NEW LOOK-AND A NEW 
LEAGUE— WITH GOLA, STOKES, 


this experienced lineup before the sea- 
son is long underway. 

Fort Wayne Pistons. Favored to win 
the Western Division championship 
for the second straight year, the Pis- 
tons come back with an experienced 
team which has height, shooting abili- 
ty, defensive strength— and great spir- 
it. In Larry Foust, a 6'9" all-star, and 
George Yardley (S'o"), Coach Charley 
Eckman has two players who tossed in 
over 1,000 points apiece last season. 
Mel Hutchins, a 6'6' smoothie, is one 
of the real finished pros in the busi- 
ness and a defensive genius. Bob Hou- 
bregs (6'8') and Odie Spears (B'S"), 
who was with Rochester last year, and 
a S'S* rookie from Dayton named 
Johnny Horan add strength up for- 
ward. Andy Phillip, in his ninth year 
in the NBA, and Max Zaslofsky, a 10- 
year veteran, are bolstered in the back 
court by two highly promising rookies. 
Corky Devlin (George Washington) 
and Chuck Noble (Louisville). 
Minneapolis Lakers. Last year the 
Lakers had to learn to play without 
George Mikan. This year they’ve got 
to get along without Jim Pollard. The 
combination may be too much for a 
team which once was the terror of the 
league. The Lakers still have height 
with Clyde Lovellette (6'9'), Vern 
Mikkelsen (6'7'), Dick Schnittker 
(fi'o"), Ed Kalafat (G'S") and a prom- 
ising newcomer, fi'S" Bob Williams, 
discovered while playing service ball. 
But Johnny Kundla’s squad lacks speed 
in the forecourt, and even with such 
fast-moving ball hawks as Whitey 
Skoog, Slater Martin and Rookie Dick 
Garmaker playing outside, the Lakers 
must stick to a set pattern offense for 
their scoring. 


New York Knickerbockers. For the 

first time in his many years of coach- 
ing, Joe Lapchick has all the height 
he wants with three men 6'9' or taller 
and four others at least 6'5' — and 
speed and shooting ability to go with it. 
h'our returners, sharpshooting Carl 
Braun (6'5'), Harry Gallatin (6'6*), 
Ray Felix (6'11') and Jim Baechtold 
(6'4'’), scored over 1,000 points each 
last year. Now, the Knicks also have 
7-foot Walter Dukes, picked up from 
the Globetrotters but out temporarily 
with an injured knee; and 6 ' 9 “ Rookie 
Ken Sears from Santa Clara. Sweet- 
water Clifton (6'7*') and Bob Peterson 
(6'5'J join Sears, Gallatin and Felix to 
give the Knicks great strength off the 
boards. Flashy Dick McGuire and fast- 
improving Gene Shue form a near- 
perfect team to feed and set up the 
high-scoring front line. 

Boston Celtics. Bob Cousy and Co. 
are still the scoring terrors of the league 
— but it remains to be seen if the draft 
and off-season deals have given them 
enough added rebound strength to 
make up last season’s main deficiency. 
Ball-handling magician Cousy, Bill 
Sharman and Ed Macauley, Boston’s 
Big Three, will again lead the league’s 
top race-horse style offense. But up 
front Arnie Risen (6'8'), purchased 
from Rochester, and Rookies Jim Los- 
cutoff (6'5') from Oregon and Dick 
Hemric (fi'S”) from Wake Forest must 
come through to help out Macauley 
(S'S"), Jack Nichols (6'7*’), Red Mor- 
rison (6'8') and Togo Palazzi (6'4') 
under the boards. Basically, however, 
as Eckman of Fort Wayne says: “The 
Celtics arc a team which throws de- 
fense out the window— and any ball 
club which plays against them has to 
do the same to stay in the game.” 
Philadelphia Warriors. After four dis- 
mal seasons, the Warriors are loaded 
and ready to challenge for the division 
championship. George Senesky, taking 
over as coach from Owner Eddie Gott- 
lieb, is faced with the happy prospect 
of handling the league’s two top scor- 
ers, S'S" Neil Johnston (1,631 points) 


by ROY TERRELL 


RICKETTS AMONG THE STARS 
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antJ 6'4'' Paul Arizin fl,512), in afldi- 
tion to last year’s most widely publi- 
cized collefiian, Tom Gola, the catlike 
wonder of La Salle. Gola had to sit out 
the opening games with a broken hand 
but once he leaves the l)ench ho is ex- 
pected to step right in as one of the 
league’s best. Anti that isn’t all. Back 
to help out are d'S" Joe Graboski, 6' 
8" Walt Davis, the Olympic high jump 
champion, and hack court men Jack 
George and George Dempsey. Fresh out 
of service are sharpshooting Ernie Beck 
and J.arrv JJenne.sspy while another 
goofi-looking rookie is Bob Schafer of 
\'i!Ianova. “The greatest collection of 
.shooters ever assembled on one club 
in the history of pro basketball,’’ says 
Syracuse's A1 Cervi. 

Rochester Royals. Tremendously han- 
dicapped last year by the lack of even 
one great scorer, the Royals had to de- 
pend on back court ace Bobby Wanzer 
to show the way with 942 points— and 
Wanzer, now the new Rochester coach, 
ranked only 21st in the league. But in 
the draft the Royals picked up Mau- 
rice Stokes, and the 6'7" rookie from 
little St. Francis (Pa.) should be one of 
the game’s real great ones — a fine shoot- 
er, outstanding rehounder and steady 
playmaker. The Royals also picked up 
hard-driving RichieRegan (Seton Hall) 
to go with Wanzer at guard, and they 
have Art Spoelstra (G'lO"), Jack Cole- 
man (fi'T") and Don Meineke (S'T") 
to furnish the height. Still and all, in a 
year in which every team has improv'ed, 
even Stokes may not be enough. 

St. Louis Hawks. .Along with I'hila- 
delphia, the Hawks should be the most 
improved team in the league. The big 
reason is Dick Ricketts, the 6'7" star 
from Duquesne. Teaming with Bob 
Pettit, an outstanding rebounder who 
was fourth in the league in scoring, and 
Frank Selvy, a .sensational sholmaker 
who ranked fifth, Ricketts should give 
the Hawks a peerless one-two-three 
punch. Chuck Share, a 7-footer who 
can also score and rebound, and Guard 
Bob Harrison return to give the team 
depth and balance. n o 
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Yet, yei, Angostura leads a double lifel 
You can’t make an Old Fashioned 
without it, and soups, sauces, salads, 
gravies taste infinitely better with a 
dash or two of zesty Angostura! 






Indispensable in drinks . . . 

Irresistible in foodsi 
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is my Christmas present 
every Thursday 


HORSE 

RACING 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


LONG SHOTS FROM VENEZUELA GAVE 
THE INTERNATIONAL A SURPRISE 
FINISH AT THE END OF THE MILE- 
AND-A-HALF THRILLER AT LAUREL 


T here can hardly be a more potent 
stimulus for the promotion of inter- 
national sport than the almost unbe- 
lievable sight of a rank outsider win- 
ning a major event. The horse racing 
world was in for just such a surprise 
at Laurel, Md. last Friday when two 
representatives from Venezuela— El 
Chama and Prendase — finished first 
and second over the strongest field yet 
gathered for the mile-and-a-half Wash- 
ington, D.C. International. 

Nobody pretended to know the true 
form of all the 13 entrants, who came 
from seven countries. But there for all 
to see in the charts was a glittering 
array of past performances by name 
horses from Longchamp to Santa Anita. 
Flying American colors were such as 
Alfred Vanderbilt’s Social Outcast, 
who in his last start set a Garden State 
track record, and Clifford Mooers’ 
Traffic Judge, who already this season 
had pressed Nashua and then Swaps 
to the limit. From abroad came the 
Irish Derby winner Panaslipper. the 
King Edward VII Stakes victor. Nu- 
cleus, and the French filly Picounda. 
Somewhere, in the confusion of pick- 
ing which of these proved runners 
would be most likely to succeed, the 
names of El Chama and Prendase were 
all but forgotten. Forgotten, that is, 
by every one except a large and happy 
throng of Venezuelans who descended 


on the Laurel $50 windows with su- 
preme confidence. 

The race itself was a thriller. Pren- 
dase took the lead after a mile from the 
Canadian Prelect 2nd: at the same 
time El Chama, who had been running 
fifth, made his move. Coming into the 
stretch, El Chama trailed Prendase 
by less than two lengths and nailed 
him by a head in the last few strides. 
By that time the only contender was 
Social Outcast, but he appeared to 
hang a bit at just the moment when 
everyone, including his jockey, Eric 
Guerin, thought he would pass the 
invaders. Eric summed up the race 
perfectly later when he said, “Those 
damn horses just wouldn’t quit.” 

The Venezuela success story has a 
unique fairy tale aspect to it which 
will probably put this fourth Interna- 
tional into the record books as one of 
the year’s top human interest stories. 
Back home in Caracas, El Chama and 
Prendase are regarded as the local 
Swaps and Nashua. Both of them, in- 
cidentally, were bred in Argentina but, 
racing in Caracas, they have rung up 
somequite incredible records. Prendase, 
for instance, was undefeated in six 
starts this j'ear, while El Chama won 
six out of 10 races and competed at dis- 
tances ranging from seven furlongs to 
two miles. In their last race Pren- 
dase had beaten El Chama to earn an 
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expense-free invitation to f^aurel's In- 
ternational. This was so upseitinp to El 
Chama’s owner. Dr. Carlos Vogeler 
Rinoones (who felt he had the better 
horse), that he rec|Ueslecl permission 
from I^aurel President John D. Scha- 
piro to become an added starter with 
the understanding that he would pay 
his own way. Mr. Schapiro, a former 
Ragle Scout who has retained — even 
while running a race track — the honor- 
able habit of trying to do a good deed 
a day, said sure, come along, we’ll 
make room for you. El Chama came, 
and a.s he stood in the winner’s circle 
the news of his victory was hitting 
Caracas with such an impact that local 
papers gave it more of a play than the 
Brazilian revolution. One editorial said 
joyously, "Since the winning of the 
Mis.s World beauty contest in London 
by a Venezuelan girl, no news has 
pleased us so much as the triumph of 
our horses El Chama and Prendase.” 

AMERICA FALLING BEHIND 

Now that foreign horses have won 
three of the four Internationals on the 
Laurel turf, it would appear that the 
U.S. has suffered an appreciate loss of 
prestige. Actually, the great perform- 
ances by El Chama and Prenda.se 
should stimulate more interest in fu- 
ture renewals of the race. For one 
thing, it should teach us to he more 
respectful of racing form on the South 
American circuit. Even more impor- 
tant, it should create incentive to point 
the very best American distance horses 
specifically for this race. If we art- 
going to claim supremacy in this phase 
of international sport, it’s now up lo 
our best horses to come forward and 
prove they can do it. 

In the meantime, the honors belong 
to El Chama and his smiling jockey, 
tI2-year-old Raul Bustamante, whose 
moment of glory came at the e.xpense 
of the world’s greatest riders. When I 
asked his interpreter what Bustaman- 
te’s prerace orders had been, the jockey 
broke into a broad grin and launched 
a rapid-fire dissertation in Spanish. 

"What did he say?” I asked. 

In broken English the reply was, 
"He say they no give tio too nmcb 
orders in Venezuela. Only orders is 
‘Y ou ween !’ ” end 
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yovir Lee says Tlianlisgi-vin^, too 


There's something about these November days, a kind of "great- 
lo-bc-alive” feeling in the air that makes a man feel his best 
. . . and want to look his best. 


The Lee Warren is the hat for you. You'll like the smart pinch 
front ... the brim with just the right amount of snap. Feel the 
lush, smooth felt. Only Lee blends imported furs so skillfully. 
Best of all, the Warren takes bumps and dents with a smile . . . 
for only a flick of the finger restores the original good looks. 
DuPont water-repellent treated, loo. 


Give yourself a real “lift” this Thanksgiving 
^ , , . treat yourself to a Lee Warren. Nowhere 

u 




# 


else such outstanding value at only S7.95. 
Other Lee Hals SIO.OO to S40.00. 
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BE AMONG THE FIRST IN AMERICA... 


or $9.50 per box of 25, at all fine tobacconists, and 
humidors of leading department stores. 


M A T 1 1 D A f C DISTINCTIVE 

n H I U l\ n L O BROWN ENAMELLED TUBE 
bearing tlie EMS hall-mark of connoisseurs' 
choice throughout the world. The new 
EMS “N'aturals” bring you truly 
superb "born in the leaf” cigar 
smoking {Tleasure. 


EMS 



The coupon below will bring SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to you (or a friend) 
every week for 52 weeks. It's the ideal way to ^ at sports events 
you cannot go to. For birthdays, other special occasions, why not give 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? Fill in proper spaces below and mail today. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 640 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago It, llllnela 
Please send 52 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 


me tor $7. SO at tt 


U.S. end Canada only.) 


SHOW 

HORSES 

THE GTTH NATIONAL MORSE SHOW 
HAD SOME GREAT HORSES, SOME 
THRILLING RIDERS AND SOME 
UNEXPECTED LIGHT MOMENTS 

by ALICE HIGGINS 


T he National Horse Show in 
New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den produced a not* unexpected victory 
last week by the Mexican team in the 
international jumping class, but the 
classic exploits of General Mariles and 
his colleagues were in some ways quite 
eclipsed by the acrobatics of an unor- 
thodox 22-year-old named A1 Fiore. 
Hurling himself right out of the saddle 
at each obstacle, this exciting young 
professional allowed the horse to jump 
almost without his weight and always, 
by some miracle, managed to meet his 
mount on the other side ol the jump, 
even at the risk of coming down— as 
he has been known to do — with both 
feet on the same side of the horse. 
Fiore’s attractive wife Gloria, a riding 
instructor, is well aware of the chances 
her husband takes and accepts them 
calmly. “He’s got just as much heart 
as the horses he rides,” she says, “and 
besides, A1 has always been athletic. 
Sometimes after shows riders will get 
together and see which one can jump 
the highest without a horse, and Ai 
usually wins.” 

On Mr. and Mrs. Bernie Mann’s 
Riviera Wonder, a 4-year-old gray geld- 
ing and full brother to Miss Budweiser 
of the former U.S. Equestrian Team, 
Fiore bounced and flew to win two of 
the three touch and out classes, the 
open jumper class, the Prolessional 
Horsemen's Association class and the 
show’s champion jumper award. These 
feats are all the more remarkable in 
that his mount just started competing 
in the jumper division in Augu.st, and 
then was still in the green jumper 
classes. 

Another Mann horse, Riviera Mann, 
which was ridden throughout the year 
by Fiore against some 2,000 jumpers, 
was second in the annual Professional 
Horsemen’s citation to Bedford, the 
sensational black champion ridden by 
Dave Kelly in place of the injured 
Joe Green. Still a third mount from 
the Mann stable, Riviera Marina, 
named after a yacht basin, placed well 
in the tough jumper classes throughout 
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th(* show. Young Finro’s mrthorls may 
he hard on holh horse and rider but, 
all in all. it was a great eight days and 
nights for him and the Mann family. 

Le.ss noticed but certainly notable 
wa.s the beautiful and quiet ridingdone 
by ;i2-year-ol(l Hungarian Gabor Fol- 
teiiyi on the jumpers owned by Miss 
Kleonora Sears. Her 9-year-ul{l bay 
gelding Diamant capfure<l one of the 
touc-h and out events, the jumper 
stake and the reserve championship of 
the show in its division. Against the 
strong competition of some 40 jumpers, 
Foltenyi also placed Miss Sears’s other 
jumper, Ksar d'Esprit, in four classes. 

A former pupil (when l)olh were in 
the Hungarian Cavalry’' of Bertalan de 
Xemethy, coach of the present U.S. 
E()uestrian Team. Foltenyi schools 
both the hunters and jumpers of the 
Sears stable in semidres.sage to obtain 
suppleness and obedience. "We trust 
each other, so we both can go quietly 
into the ring with confidence,” he says. 
‘T do not believe that I am preju<lieed, 
but I think tliese are the two greatest 
jumping horses in the world. One day 
Diamant look 87 obstacles. A horse 
must be honest to do that.” 

LOVER ON HORSEBACK 

Foltenyi, incidentally, has sentimen- 
tal as well as equestrian ties to Madi- 
son S<]uare Garden. Two years ago 
.Julius Nadasy, a former member of the 
Hungarian Olympic Three Day Team, 
came to watch the show, bringing hi.s 
sister. Introductions were ma<te, a ro- 
mance blossomed, and shortly after 
Gahor Foltenyi and Erzsebet Xada.sy 
were married. 

Miss Sears, an accomplished horse- 
woman herself, has a knack for spot- 
ting top riders, and this year she again 
had talented .Joan Walsh aboard her 
hunters. Joan, daughter of Mickey 
Walsh, the country’s top steeplechase 
trainer, has a personal preference for 
MLss Sears's Reno, but in the past has 
done her be.st on Sidonia. On Reno 
she won the working hunter stake this 
year, as she did in 19.53 on Sidonia. 
She also did well on Pike's I’eak, win- 
ning (he conformation liunter stake; 
this is probably the first time at the Gar- 
den that the.sarne owner and rid<T have 
won botli of these events, and as is 
only natural, l)oth Owner Sears and 
Rider Walsh are more than plea.sed. 

The exhilaration that comes only 
with a clean sweep of blues was re- 
served for Mrs. Lyle Cobb of Beaver- 
ton. Oregon, .\fter a full-dress, tliree- 
hour make-up job by Elizal)eth Arden, 
this liny, lOfi-pound hou.sewife threw 
coulinmd on next patjr 
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HOW FAST? 


In racing, skill and speed go logelher. 

I hal's iruc in engineering, too. 

If you've got the skill, you'll get 
there in record time -at TF.MCO. 

ILMCL) IS a young organization, 
vigorous, expanding. Its important de- 
fense work demands - and rewards - 
the best of your talents. At IHMCO. 
you’ll find yourself achieving now the 
goals you had set for the future. 

If you want to make lime in your 
engineering career, write and tell us 
your qualifications. Address; 


frncit J. Horton 
Department 7 70-0 
TfMCO Aircraft Corporation 



P. O. Box 6191 
Dollos, Texas 
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It’s m style 
to be comfortable 


If you work outdoors... play outdoors, or 
have occasion to be outdoors, you’ll get 
winter comfort from Jockey longs with 
waist'to-anklc warmth and smoothly tai* 
lored he! Exclusive angled front opening 
never gaps. Matching Jockey short sleeve 
undershirt is contoured long in back, short 
in front, to stay in place! 



SHOW HORSES 

cowbriwpd from pa<je 63 

an 80-pound silver-mounted saddle on 
her big palomino stallion Belvedere’s 
Golden Glory (SI, Oct. 31) and went 
into the ring to win the new parade 
horse championship. She had already 
captured the palomino parade horse 
class and the parade horse class with 
amateur rider, and since she felt im- 
pelled after each win to make an excit- 
elj long-distance report to husband 
Lyle in Oregon, she kept the phone 
lines busy. 

Horse shows generally are not known 
for their light moments but this year 
Madison Square Garden had some bo- 
nuses in this department. One came 
unexpectedly with the mounted Ara- 
bian native costume class, in which 
12 horses entered the ring, the riders 
wearing everything from burnooses to 
sequin-studded leopard capes and ha- 
rem veils. One lady cantered about 
wearing flowing robes and a stuffed 
bird, and a really eye-catching gentle- 
man rider was draped in an ocher cloak 
and the falsest-looking waist-length 
black beard seen since the death of 
vaudeville. When a gallop was request- 
ed, this heavily bearded hero took off, 
hell-bent for Mecca, robes streaming 
back to reveal a pair of desert-style 
(U.S.) blue jeans. Urged on by an ap- 
preciative audience, he galloped at a 
speed reminiscent of Nashua, moving 
one spectator to shout, “Look under 
that beard and see if it’s Eddie Arcaro!” 

Another bonus, which was just as 
unexpected in its own way, was the 
easygoing, pleasant performance put 
on by Arthur Godfrey in his daily ex- 
hibitions of his trained Arabian, Gol- 
die. Goldie’s every move was explained 
in the familiar Godfrey accents over a 
portable microphone, a novelty which 
Goldie accepted calmly and the audi- 
ence accepted with considerable en- 
thusiasm. Long interested in dressage, 
Godfrey’s studies of the art began in 
earnest last January when he became a 
pupil of Arthur Konyot, a veteran 
Hungarian trainer. He was fortunate 
in having the right horse on hand. 
Goldie, a willing pupil and a gift 
horse, had arrived as a 2-year-old, un- 
announced and totally unexpected. 
Godfrey was uncertain about accepting 
him at first but, as he now says: “When 
I saw that pretty head and those great 
big soft eyes—like a little dog’s— I just 
had to keep him!” 

The climax of each show, the color- 
ful international division, this year had 
an extra touch of drama and tension. 
The injured but still brilliant Mexican 


team rode off with most of the honors, 
the hard-riding U.S. team coming a 
heartbreakingly close second. Canada, 
starting well by winning the Royce A. 
Drake trophy, was plagued by injuries. 
Douglas Hood's horse took a bad jump, 
jolting his rider so hard that he bit 
his lip and needed five stitches to 
clo.se the re.sulting wound, and Major 
L. J. McGuinness was injured in a 
fall and unable to compete in the last 
day of the show. The Irish, riding well 
throughout, won the Good Will Chal- 
lenge Trophy and were close seconds 
on several occasions. 

The last class of the last night of the 
show found Mexico and the U.S. tied 
with equal numbers of blues. The event 
was a team competition, three mem- 
bers of each team each riding a differ- 
ent horse, the aggregate score to decide 
the winner. The I rish had two faultless 
riders and one with 12 faults. The Mex- 
icans each had a knockdown on the last 
obstacle, also making a total of 12. The 
U.S. had three turns with no obstacles 
down, hut 12 ,'2 faults because of one 
horse’s refusals. Mexico’s Lieut. Vinals 
made a faultless round despite the 
pressure of the jumpoff. General Ma- 
riles and Eva Valdes turned in good 
scores, and another very large silver 
trophy was headed to Mexico for the 
eighth time since 1946. ilLo 


ANNIVERSARY 



FORTY-TWO YEARS AGO this 
week an extraordinary one-man football 
team, Charley Brickley, booted five field 
goals to score every one of Harvard's 
points over Yale. Cool and smiling, 
Brickley, one of the greatest field goal 
specialists in gridiron hi.story, kicked his 
way to a 15-5 Crimson victory before 
more than 44,000 spectators, an enor- 
mou.s crowd for those days. It was the 
first Harvard win over Yale at Cam- 
bridge, and the first time since 1875 they 
had beaten Yale two years in succession. 
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Famous "boord of experts" confers underwoter, sefecJs /he Norfhi/f Air-lung for doy-tn, day-ouf use. 


Florida’s SILVER SPRINGS Chooses Northill Air-Lung 


"Easier breathing in all depths in all positions, 

that's a positive plus when you're in and out of the 
water all day, every day. Also, we find the Northill 
harness and mouthpiece by far the most comfortable," 
soys Bill Ray, co-owner of America's underwofer center 
at Silver Springs, Florida. 

After thorough comparison, he and his team of 
famous divers picked the Northill for comfort and de- 
pendability. "It's easiest to clean — there’s no calibrat- 
ing, and it's so well engineered we never have to tinker 
with if," Bill adds. 

Advanced design of the Northill comes from the 
AiResearch division of Northill's parent company, The 
Garrett Corporation. World lender in oir pressure con- 
trols, AiReseorch assigned its famous laboratories and 
engineers to devise the finest lung possible, Check the 
odvontages of these advonced NorthiU feotures, in 
choosing your "SCUBA" {Self contained underwoter 
breathing apparatus): 

•.Y * * 


SAFETY FEATUftES; A foolproof regulotor valve, a 
depth-compensated reserve air valve and a quick re- 
lease harness make the Northill Air-Lung the world's 
safes! unit. 

SHUT-OFF MOUTHPIECE VALVE; New design prevents 
flooding and removes the need for non-return volves. 

EASE Of MA/A/TENANCE; The Air-Lung can be com- 
pletely cleaned and put together again in ten minutes 
with only a screwdriver. No calibration is necessary. 

Designed by the world leader 
in air pressure controls 
Used and approved by the U.S. Navy. 


Northill Company, Inc. 

9651 South Sepulveda Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, Colif. 


FREE brochure 


PRECISfON-BUILT REGULATOR; The regulator has the 
simplicity of a single stage unit, but its performance is 
superior to oil other present-day regulators, two-stage 
or single. Breathes easier, any depth, any position — 
than any other unit. 

RUGGED CONSTRUCTION; Every port is strong and 
durable. There are no flimsy components. 


A subsidiary of the aarrett) corroration 


n interested in on underwoter swimming unit. Pleose send n 
r tree brochure on the AIR-LUNG. 


Street- 
City — 


_Zone State. 
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QUARTER HORSE RACING 


U A|JU Mch Saturday & Sunday (except 
nWw Cliristmasi through April 8 
INCLIH TIESE. Ul. IN Till IINItl EMUS CUENIkt; 

• Western Zone Trap Shoot 

Championship, Feb, 1-5 

• Tucson Open Golf Tournament, Feb. 9-12 

• Annual Tucson Rodeo, Feb. 23-26 

• Cleveland Indians Spring Training 

(beginning approx. March 1] 

Enjoy all these big events 
plus more sunshine than 
in any other resort city I 


On new short route 


in friendly Arizona 


t 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


Especially for beginners 
and high-handicap golfers 


from BILL GORDON. Chicotjo, Illinois 

Forgetting for the moment about slices that are caused by a 
faulty grip or a faulty stance, let us look into the third chief 
producer of the slice: the loop at the top of the swing brought 
on by faulty backswing. A faulty backswing is usually the 
re.suit of one of two errors: 1) the player dip.s his left shoulder, 
in which case the club head is pulled inside the line of flight; 
or 2) he dips his left knee, in which case the club head is 
pulled inside the line of flight. Both mistakes place him in a 
weak, off-balance position at the top of the backswing. Then, 
in his efforts to gain some power, he “throws” the club head 
from the top of the backswing in a looping movement that 
practically insures a slice. 

In Scotland, where the boys often learn the game without 
the benefit of pros, they say, “Let your hands take it away, 
laddie, and feel the grass.” This is just what the golfer should 
try for — a long, flat start to the backswing with his hands 
going straight back. If he remembers this, and also remem- 
bers to keep his head steady, the mechanics of the pivot 
will take over from there and insure proper completion of 
the backswing and the downswing. 



bending the left knee and taking the club back inside (he line. 
Right: following the loop at the top of the backswing, the 
golfer cuts across the ball from outside the line of (light 

NEXT WEEK: WILLIE HINTER ON CHIPPING FROM TRAPS 
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c Cirbnt htwini Co<nH"y. CIcvtMiMj, 0 , Btll«v<llt, 


, SI LoiKi, Me 


...and you'll drink 



FIRST, think of the lightest, driest Aeeryou ever tasted. 

NEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart" that only fine ale can give. 



NOW, think of them both together. That’s HKD CAP — the 
light-hearted ale! Next time you’re thirsty, think— and drink 
RKI) CAP. Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 


I ajn thinking . 


so non- I'm drinking Red Cap . 
Carling's REDCAP Ale 





THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING’S 



“()l!U MUTUAL PUIENi>. THE HOUSE” is a portrait of Lady Mannings on her 
favorite hunter, Rufus, with the artist standing by with palette and canvas. Sir 
Alfred painted this against the background of their country house in Essex. 



SPORT IN ART 




THE HORSE 
AND SIR AEERED 


No painter of sporting horses and the life and people around them 
today excels England’s Sir Alfred Munnings in style, brilliance and 
popularity. A horse breeder and fine sportsman himself who could 
ride with the best. Sir Alfred, now 77. has devoted most of his artis- 
tic life to painting horses in fashionable settings, and his canvases 
hang in Britain’s m.ost elegant homes. First admitted as an exhibi- 
tor in the Royal Academy when he was 19, Munning.s has had a 
distinguished career which includes such honors as royal commissions 
and the presidency of the academy. As dean of his craft he wears the 
n antie of English eiiueslrian painting, which was skillfully woven 
♦luring the 18th and 19th centuries by .Stubbs, Marshall, Sartoriu.s 
and others of the talented fraternity who left a rich bounty of paint- 
ings of famous horses and marked a niche in history for that period 
of sporting art. A hearty man, as correctly English as hunting pinks, 
Sir Alfred lives in sem.iretirement, dividing his time between a studio 
in Chelsea and his country home on the rolling green downs of Es.sex. 



"THK I’AI4Al>K TO THE EitST" by Sir .Alfred Aluniiings is a hand- 
some painting of gentlemen jockeys lining up for a race in the Fnglish 
countryside. The artist is noted as a colorist and for his dramatic skies. 



‘THE HUNTSMAN,’* one of Sir Alfred Munninjf’s most striking paintings, is a study 
of a sportsman in the traditional hunting pinks astride his powerful gray hunter. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

C- clear water; SH -slightly 
high; FG —fishing good; FF — 
fishing fair, FP -fishing poor; 
OG — oullook good: OF --outlook 
fair, OVG— outlook very good. 


STEELHEAD TROUT: .iniccos: Cold woath- 
iT anil snow in ooa.st riinKf has pvit (lamp'-r on 
Kti'i'lliPiKlini; jis stream* are L. anri too cold 
for good siiorl. Warmup period will mean snow 
riinofT and milky waliT. .Anv way you ligure 
it, OVP, 

W^SHIS(!T<»\: -Mo.st rivers closed, tnit early runs 
reported in Nistjually. Quinault, Hull anti Cow- 
litz. SO Dec, 4. and watch fnr line opener if 
one more heavy rain is followed by week’s dry 
spell Ijcfore that date. 

(’.M.lKOltNK; Steelie.s a-e hitting at mouths of 
coastal streams, but rain is needeti to bring fish 
insiite bars. Best bets are Klamath River anti 
mouth of the Noyo; OF. 

RiliTisii cui.fMiiiA: Thompson River produced 
throe-fish limit.s to 2i pouiuis last week, and 
0(1 ns water below Xicola ha.s cleared since, 
('old snap has set hack Vancouver Island anil 
mainland cmvslal stn-ams sharply, but fish are 
already in and OV(; for next week, with Quin- 
aam. Oyster, (^ualicum.s anit French Creek 
among best prospects. 

80 NEFISH: I.si.anD.s: F(i. OO and 

improving through April, says Andros spv, cit- 
ing Dr. and Mrs. K. Hazen Scott of riainfidil. 
N'..I.. who. with two frienri.s, landcti 207 bone- 
fish un spinning tackle and (ly rods in 12 day.*; 
largest lish weigheti It poiimis. 

CHANNEL BASS: NOKTil <-AK(>[.l\A: Outlook 
continues V(; for Ita-w in surf, with biggest fish 
coming from points between Cape Hatteras 
ami Ocracoke. and top bass reporterl last week 
weighing 42 pounds. 

KI.oiiipa: On east cotLst. gooii catches rcporteii 
from .Mariiiclaml north: on Gulf Coa.st. 10- to 
2(l-|)mm'lers showing from St. Marks to I'uiiaina 
City, witli most action at river mouths anti 
lish due to move far upstream a.s weat her grows 
collier. Bi'st bail; live shrimp. 

TKXAS: Surf along Mustang iind I’mlre islands 
producing some rcdlish from 2 to 30 pounds: a 
few have showed at Matagorda and fort Isa- 
bel: average weight is 6 pounds, and OK. 
STRIPED BASS: MioitS'lA: rotumac River is 
jammed witii small fish (to 2 pnundsi and sev- 
er.d heavy catches reported olf Colonial Beach; 
OF 

CAl.lt-'oitSTA: OF and improving as fi.sh migrate 
into Delta waters and up rivers, providing one 
liright .spot in otherwise dreary fishing picture. 
Trollcrs and bait fishermen are taking limits, 
and hottest spots are Sherman Lake and lower 
Sacramento River from lake up to Rio Vista, 
and in San Joaijuin River area from Buoy fi to 
l-'j and mouth of Threi'-milc Slough. 

SOUTH CAKOI.INA: OVG for school fish in <’roa- 
tan. Roanoke and .Alhcmarh* Sound waters N 
to ('urrituck; top fish la.st week wa.s 8 iiounds. 
N'KW JKBSKY; Stiff fishermen still enjoying best 
run of siriper.s in many years, lui fish are abun- 
rlant along beach from tip of Sandy Hook to 
lU-ach Haven Inlet: block tin elTective by day- 
light. hut rigged eels are taking many large fish 
by day and night. 

SNOOK: FLOHIDA; RS-year-old Harry Wi-ren of 
Old (Jreenwich. Conn., in Florida fnr his 2fith 
.season, wa.s one of many anglers enjoying fairly 
hot snook fisliing in the Myakka River; he got 
five: OG. 

BLACK BASS: l.outstASA: Upper Calcasieu 
River reports FG, Off: shrimp is most popular 
lure with fish and fishermen, but one of Tom 
Nixon's Calcasieu I'igboat wet flies should snag 
some nice ba-w. 

\iissoimi: Curreiu River (upper section C. N: 
bass are in deep holes, and a live minnow will 
get you one; OG. Jack's Fork River ('. N,OF: 
best lure is dei‘p-running plug. 
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THE WHOOPING CRANES 

coiiliitucd from paijr JH 


Edward Wellien and Wpsh'v NN'wromli 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
when he spotted a pair uf whoopers and 
a nest. (In the same flight two more 
nests were seen. 

This news spurred the expedition to 
action. Xext to the actual finding of 
the nests the most important thing was 
to reach the area on the ground; to 
learn what, if any, were the dangers 
to the cranes: to study their nesting 
habitat and collect samples of their 
food. Allen hurried north and wa.s met 
at Fort Smith, an outpost on the Slave 
River, by Raymond Stewart of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service and Robert 
E. Stewart, biologist of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Fort Smith is the jumping-off place 
for prospectors in the uranium rusli. 
Men come and go and low conversa- 
tions about uranium strikes are car- 
ried on in corners. So. as the three out- 
fitted for their expedition, they were 
greeted with knowing smiles and sly 
.smirks when they said they were head- 
ing into the bush to look for Idrds. 

It was chilly on the morning of May 
2d when tlie expedition set out down 
the mighty Slave River, which winds 
northwe.st to Great Slave Lake. Ax a 
great bend in the river, 44 miles from 
Fort Smith, they unloaded their sup- 
plies, cooked a meal and headed into 
the sjiruce forest. The Indian packers, 
two of them carrying the canoe, were 
strung out behind tliem. Nine hours 
later the three scientists said goodb\- 
to the Indiams and made their fir.st 
camp on the shore of Long Slough. 

As they moved tlown the slough the 
next morning in their overloaded ca- 
noe, the country around them was feel- 
ing the first touch of spring. Cattails 
were just beginning to show green. 
Canvasbacks, goldeneyes, buftlehead.s 
and other waterfowl were all about 
them. To the west they caught occa- 
sional glimpse.s of Ijuffalo herds, with 
a spring crop of reddish-l)rown calves. 
They were still in higli spirits when 
they made another portage, i)itching 
their second camj) on the hanks of the 
Little RutTalo River. They moved uji 
the Little Buffalo, still feeling fine. 
Turning into the Sa.ss River, they 
roumled a l)end to encounter tlieir first 
trouble, It was a log jam, not of lum- 
ber logs but of trees and snags. They 
soon realized that the Sass was just 
one log jam after another, a fact that 
had not been apparent during their 
aerial sur\-ey. 

They were sitting on the bank of the 


river, returning the stares of solemn 
buffalo and wondering what to do next, 
when they h'arned from their radio 
that they were believed lost and had 
become the objects of a search. The 
Northwest Mounted Police and park 
officials bad been alerted. Unable to 
send out messages on their radio, they 
decided to strike for Fort Resolution 
on Great Slave Lake, where word of 
tlieir safety could be sent out. After a 
turbulent trip down the Little Buffalo, 
they persuaded a Chipewyan Indian 
to carry a message across the frozen 
expanse of Great Slave Lake to Fort 
Resolution. Tliree days later Pat Ca- 
rey. veteran bush pilot, dropped into 
the river mouth in his plane and took 
them hack to Fort Smith. They were 
back where they bad started. 

A TRY BY HELICOPTER 

Disappointment over their failure 
was forgotten on learning they couhl 
get the services of a helicopter whicli 
had lieen working north of Great Slave 
Lake. Tlie helicopter transported them 
and their gear but, blown off course 
by a .strong eross wind, the pilot l)e- 
came confused and dropped them 20 
mile.s from where they thought they 
were landing. They diiln’t realize this 
dismal fact until they had fought their 
way on foot for three days through 
swamps and sloughs. 

Now they were really lost, and to 
make matters worse mosquitoes bail 
emerged in millions, augmented by 
black flies, deer flies and a superdread- 


naught called the bulldog fly. Their 
only relief from the cloud.s of insects 
came at night when they shut up their 
tent, killeil tlie mosquitoes that were 
wailing inside and went to sleep. 

At last, admitting they were licked, 
they put their canoe in the nearest riv- 
er and started downstream. It turned 
out to he the Sass. the river of log 
jams. This lime they cut their way 
through or portaged around 42 log 
jams, using the ax as much a.s the pad- 
dle. Reaching the Little Buffalo River, 
they went downstream and made the 
long portage back to the Slave River 
where a boat took them once more 
liack to Fort Smith. 

All told, they had been in the mos- 
quito-infested woo<Is for a month and 
hadn't reached the home of the cranes. 
They had called the whole thing a fail- 
ure and were reads' to pull out when 
they learned another helicopter was 
availahh-. Bob Stewart went hack to 
Washington liut Ray Stewart and Bob 
Allen prepared their gear for a third 
assault of the vast swamps. 

This helicopter dropped them in the 
right spot and, as before, they started 
scouring the area on foot. Several days 
later Allen and Stewart emerged from 
a thicket to see a flash of white ahead 
of them. Slipping up. they came upon 
an adult whooping crane, drawn up to 
its full height of five and a liatf feet, 
silent and alert. Nt'arby was another. 
The two birds separated, finally mov- 
ing out of sight. It was not until later 
that they learned this pair was hiding 
two offspring from them. 

The goal had been reached. For 10 
days the scientists studied the nesting 
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ADULT WHOOPCR k oVer 
five feet tall, has majestic bearing. 


hal)itat of the rranes. They collected 
specimens of frogs, fish, snails and oth- 
er animal life which form the summer 
diet of the cranes. They also collect- 
ed plant samples and made notes on 
everything that might have a Ijearing 
on the life of the whoopers. 

Their work done, the helicopter fer- 
ried them out to the Slave River and 
they came up the river through the 
arctic twilight to Fort Smith in an 
outboard-driven skiff. Several days lat- 
er I joined Bob Allen and Bill F’uller 
on a final aerial survey of the nesting 
area. As we moved over this watery 
world the scientists spotted two l)ig, 
white birds. George Dannemann, our 
pilot, circled down to wh^re we could 
tell they were whooping cranes. .As the 
plane banked in a tight circle, we all 
saw not just the one, but two rusty- 
brown youngsters, two feet tall and 
standing between their white parents. 

The scientists could restrain them- 
selves no longer but began letting out 
whoops that would have done credit 
to the birds themselves. “Two young,” 
shouted Allen, and we all yelled in joy 
at just about the rarest siglit that the 
bird world can oiler in K'orlh America. 

We saw two more fledgling.s on that 
flight and the scientists were jul)ilant. 
'i’hey and the thousands of others in 
the United State,s and Canada wlio 
are pulling for the uhoojjers know tlie 
cranes can never l^e brouglit back to 
their former numbers. Hut they also 
know that if Crux f/z/OT/rnnn should 
disappear altogetlier it would mean 
the loss ol something trul\' representa- 
tive of the North .\meri<-an continent, 
for whooping cranes are nowhere else 
to be found. end 
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Give Him a 100% Wool Hunting Outfit! 

... In bright, *fire engine' scarlet, or 
deep red and block plaid. No gift will 
be more appreciated. Luxuriously soft 
and supple! Worm os toast! Long wear- 
ing! Choice of sportsmen for 125 years. 
Styles for men, women, young fry. Also 
see our new, light-weight Insuloted 
Hunting Coot with quilted lining. And 
for casual weor, the new hip or % 
length SUBURBAN COAT in delightful 
plaids. At your dealer. 


HANDSOME 100% WOOL SHIRTS 


A gift that can't miss pleasing. Weights and 
styles for every wear. Butter-soft 100% 
Wool! Rich reds, tans, greens, blues, 
grays in checks, Scotch Tartons, 
Plaids! Hondsomely tailored, Pre- 
shrunk, color fast. At leading stores. 
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Dozens of useful, practical, reason- 
ably priced gifts in 100% wool out- 
door apparel. Write Dept. Z 
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California 

SOLERA COCKTAIL 
SHERRY 

...for a Superb Martini 
or Aperitif 
Mode entirelyfrom the 
Palomino grape of 
Spain's Sherry Coun- 
try, this unique Sherry 
s blended and aged 
n a true Solera. Try 
instead of vermouth 
for a memorable 
Mortini— or savor its 
excellence straight 
as an appetizer. 

^ FREE Quarterly News on 
a wines and recipes. Write 
W Almadon Vineyords 
jA Los Golos, Colifornia 
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A MID-NOVEMBER SURVEY: LARGER HERDS, 



THE WHITETAIL IS KING OF THEM ALL 


Throughout the entire range of the 
whitetail. Iiunting prosjjects for 1955 
are excellent, with more hunters expect- 
ed to bag more deer than in any year 
in the past 'id. Where hunted to <late, 
record kills are reported and it is esti- 
mated that by season’s end 890,000 
whitetails will have been harvested. 
Alabama. Arkansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, N'ew 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
\’ermont, Washington and Wisconsin 
— where seasons are over or under 
way— all report record harvests. In 
Connecticut, Florida, (Georgia, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky. I.ouisiana, Maryland. 


Ma.ssachusetts, Missouri, N’ebraska, 
N'ew York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas and \'irginia similarly 
large harvests are anticipated. Maine's 
total kill fell short of expectations 
but in Illinois, where there is a closed 
season, deer increases have spurred 
agitation for a bow season next year. 
Oklahoma, which previously permit- 
ted deer hunting only in it.s south- 
eastern countie.s, opened the entire 
state to hunters this year. 

Characterized by its long, bushy 
and conspicuously white tail, itssingle- 
beam antlers and its unique abil- 
ity to utilize civilization to its own 


TK^ MULE DEER CHALLENGES THE WEST 





Populations of the mule deer in the 15 
states w'hich comprise its range are es- 
timated this year at more than 2 ' _> mil- 
lion and the total harvest is expected 
to be in e.vcess of .500,000. Montana 
had 'th' i hunter success this year, and 
in North Dakota, as in many other 
states, deer were found moving into 
areas not previously part of their 
range. Increased herds greeted gunners 
this season in Colorado (which bas a 
two-deer limit I, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon and Washington. Population.? 
in Nebraska and Te.xas are up, while 
Arizona. Idaho, Utah and Wyoming 
report herds comparable to 19.54 but 


point out tliat strict controls are re- 
sponsible for maintaining normal num- 
bers. In Utah, where there are an esti- 
mated three deer to every hunter, the 
problem is too many deer. Popula- 
tions have increased so rapidly they 
threaten to get out of hand completely 
without year-round supervision and 
game management. Nevada added to 
its regular deer season 13 deer-of- 
either-sex special hunts to help control 
deer-herd increases. Clearing of heavy 
timber areas in portions of California 
is partially responsil»le for its in- 
creased deer herds, since the animals 
tend to move into cleared regions to 


THE BLACKTAIL EXPANDS ITS RANGE 



The 1 955 hlacktail population is report- 
ed at just under one million. This season 
30,000 blacklails were harvested in 
California; 31,000 in Oregon and 40,000 
in Washington. All three states report- 
ed increasefl populations. In Washing- 
ton herds were up 10' , over last year, 
making 19.55 the record deer .\‘par in the 
history of the state. 

In general body characteristics the 
hlacktail and mule deer are sufHciently 
similar in appearance to be fro(iuently 
confused. The hlacktail, or Columbian, 
deer is best differenliated from the 
mule by its generally smaller size 
and large bushy tail. When pursued. 


it sometimes raises its tail in the man- 
ner of the whitetail, revealing the 
white underside. The mule deer is be- 
lieved to have first been called “black- 
tail” by pioneers, who later retracted 
the original name after discovering 
farther west the Columbian deer with 
its more prominently black tail. Using 
the stifT-legged gait typical of the 
mulie.thehlacklailisan “edge dweller.” 
haunting dense forests and heavy un- 
derljrush. In California it is often called 
“redwood deer” because of its prefer- 
ence for redwood forests. The hlacktail 
more closely resembles the whitetail 
in wariness but lias the large ears and 
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RECORD KILLS FOR THREE MOST HUNTED DEER 


advantage, the whitetail now inhabits 
43 of the 48 states. Its numbers ex- 
ceed 8}-^ million and man himself is 
responsible for the rapid increase. By- 
thinning forests and clearing lands for 
cultivation, the potential whitetail 
range has been multiplied many times. 




THE WHITE FLAG of the whitetail is a 
warning signal to the other deer. Antlers on 
the male extend slightly forward and consist 
of a main beam from which prongs project. 



avail themselves of new food sources 
not present in thickly timbered areas. 

Also known as mulie or mule, the 
mule deer is named for its prominent 
ears. It is sometimes confused with 
the blacktail because of its black- 
tipped tail and general similarity. 




MULE DEER’S ropclike tail is hairles.s on 
underside, tipped with black. The large mule- 
like ears and the dark patch on forehead are 
typical. Antlers rise vertically from the head. 


double branched antlers of the mulie. 
In range it is more limited than either, 
inhabiting only California, Oregon 
and Washington in the U.S. A few 
individuals have been reported cross- 
ing over into border states but these 
are insignificant in number. 
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WHAT MAKES A TROPHY AND HOW IT IS JUDGED 



MULE AND BLACKTAIL heads arc judged in same cal- 
egory. Number and length of points lA', length of main 
beam (Bi and widest inside spread (C) count in scoring. 


WHiTETAiL head is scored by same method. Points lA) 
stem from single branch, and in world’s record head main 
beam.S' B I were just underUOinches; iC' marksinsidespread. 


I'p to five years ago ojt^cia! Irophy 
records for deer were ranked on a sys- 
tem that was based on the length of the 
antler. The result was that the record 
books were full of freak heads. To en- 
sured fairer and .sounder record of iro- 
phy heads. Rig-game Hunter Granccl 
Fitz worked out the fundamentals of 
the present Roone and Crockett Club 
official scoring system. Here he ex- 
plains how to Judge your trophy head. 

T he number of antler points is 
not an indication of either the size 
or the age of a deer. The fir.st antlers 
are fully developed when a buck is 
about a year and a half old. and the.se 
are usually single, unhranched 
“spikes.” Although mature whitetails 
may grow as many as seven or eight 
normal points on each antler, more 
than si.x are rare. 

Thereisconsiderable confusion about 
what should be considered a point. In 
an old English version, it was “any- 
thing on which you can hang your 
field glasses.” In the official scoring 
system, a point must be one inch long 
to he counted and its length must ex- 
ceed the diameter of its own base. 

In the West, where the mule deer is 
king, the typical trophy head of this 
species shows five normal points on 


each antler. Western hunters count the 
points on one antler only and cal! this 
a five-point head; some of them dis- 
regard the characteristically small 
brow points of a mule deer and call it 
a four-pointer. Eastern hunters would 
include the points on both antlers, and 
call the typical mule deer a 10-pointer. 
For mule deer, the five-point antler 
must be regarded as standard. More 
points are often found but, as they 
branch out in freakish jjlaces and fol- 
low no consistent pattern, they are 
classed as a))nurmal. 

Occasionally, deer of every species 
are found with huge, freakish antlers 
carrying a great number of nontypical 
points. They have no place in the rec- 
or<ls of typical heads and the official 
scoring system now segregates them 
automatically into a separate “non- 
typical” clas.s of their own. 

As an indication of relative Iroph.v 
value, the count of points is obviously 
hopele.ss. Other simple standard.s, such 
as the greatest spread, are equally use- 
less; a small rack with a couple of long, 
outward-projecting freak points could 
easily show a greater spread of antlers 
than a much larger normal specimen. 
The field-dressed weight of a deer is 
rather meaningless too, for several rea- 
sons. It is by no means true that the 


biggest bucks carry llie best antlers. 

The truly fine trophy should have 
long, massive antlers with long, nor- 
mal points, combined with a spread 
that is impressive but not wide to the 
point of freakishness, and it should 
have the beautifully symmetrical con- 
formation found in the typical antler 
pattern of its species. These are the 
qualities reflected in the “score” of a 
Irophy when it is measured under the 
official scoring system (nboi'c). 

When a hunter bags a deer with 
antlers of outstanding size, he should 
obtain a free scoring chart from the 
records committee. After the chart is 
filled in and returned, his Irophy will 
be entered automatically in the next 
North .American Big Game Competi- 
tion, held every two years under the 
sponsorship of the Boone and Crockett 
Club. Entries for 1955 will close on 
Dec. .’11. If the trophy is good enough 
for a place in the official records, it will 
be measured officially and listed in the 
next edition of Records of Xorth 
American Big (lame. The species of 
deer should be mentioned when the 
application for a chart is made, and 
reiiuests should be mailed to Boone 
and Crockett Club, Records of North 
American Big Game Committee, 5 
Tudor City Place, New York 17, N.Y. 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 



... IF YOU’RE GOING DEER HUNTING 

MEAT ON THE TABLE 

T'vKKit HUNTING is not oiil.v ti sport, but a means of providing meat for your 
1 / table. Of course, if you cost-account your deer-hunting trip you’ll find that 
venison is considerably more expensive than prime beef, and not nearly as tooth- 
some. But a trip to the supermarket doesn’t satisfy the hunter’s need to match 
his wits and skill against wild game. Therefore some men (and women) hunt — 
and so may you. 

WHERE AND HOW MUCH 

If your local newspaper has a rod-and-gun columnist, ask him where to hunt; 
or ask advice from a nimrod neighbor. If you go to an established hunting 
camp, charges (including services of a guide) will be anywhere from $10 to $100 
a day, and you should plan to stay at least four days. 

LICENSES AND LAWS 

You’ll need a hunting license, and in some areas a special deer permit in addition. 
Nonresident big-game licenses cost from $10.25 to $100, depending on the state 
in which you hunt. Learn and observe the game laws where you hunt — they’re 
made to protect the game that belongs to the public, which is you. 

CLOTHES . . . 

You’ll need clothes. They should be warm, comfortable and light enough to 
let you walk without tiring. Wear a red cap or red jacket, preferably both, and 
try to avoid looking like a deer. 

, . . AND CUNS 

Check local gun requirements before you hunt. Many states specify the use of 
particular weapons and ammunition. If you plan to hunt mule deer in wide-open 
country you’ll want a telescope-sighted, high-power rifle using ammunition that 
has a lot of muzzle velocity and a fairly fiat trajectory. For whitetails or black- 
tails in heavy woods where shots at over 50 yards are exceptional, you’ll want a 
.shotgun or iroDnsighted rifle using ammunition that travels more slowly and that 
will plow through brush with a minimum of deflection. 

WAYS OF HUNTING 

Deer may be hunted in several ways. "Still hunting” means .slow, careful stalk- 
ing, or sitting on a vantage point along a trail path used by deer) waiting 
for the game to come by. .A. solitary method, it demands more skill and knowl- 
edge on the part of the hunter than does "driving,” in which hunters are posted 
at favorable stands while guides and other hunters in the party attempt to 
drive deer past them within shooting range. 

RULES FOR THE HUNT 

Hunt into thv wind, if possible. Deer have a keen sense of smell and don’t like 
yours, even after you’ve showered. And don’t talk while stalking or waiting on 
a trail. Your voice is an unnatural sound in the woods, and deer have sensi- 
tive ears. Keep your eyes on the brush and cover around you— deer move quietly 
unless frightened and you’ll see them before you hear them. 

AFTER THE SHOT 

Follow up any deer you shoot ai, even if you think you missed it. Sometimes 
fatally wounded deer don't bleed until they've traveled several hundred yards 
(and sometimes not at all). Learn the vital areas of a deer, and don’t shoot 
until you’re on him with the sights. 

AFTER THE KILL 

Dress your deer as soon as possible after you’ve killed it (or have the guide dress 
it for youi. If you have to leave a deer overnight in the woods, put a shirt or 
undershirt on the carcass. Tlie human odor will keep coyotes, wolves, foxes, and 
even— in some ca.ses— bears from molesting the meal. Don’t bring your deer 
home tied to the hood of your car. Engine heat will spoil the meat. 

USEFUL BOOKS 

Gel a good book on deer hunting and study it. Among the most useful vol- 
umes are Hunting W'hitclaih by Frank C. Edminster (William Morrow & (’o., 
19.54 1 or Lawrence R. Roller’s excellent Shots ul Whilclails (Little, Brown and 
Company, 1948'. Practice gun handling, and learn to shoot without flinch- 
ing. If you’re going to be a deer hunter, lie a good one. 

by The Know-it-all 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
November 18 through November 27 


FRIDAY. NOVEMBER tB 


• Willie Pastrano vs. Joe Rowan, light heavyweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. <10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Feolboll 

• Miami vs. Alabama, Miami. 9:15 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Keekay 

Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago. 


Aulo Racing 

Natl. Drag Race championships, Litchfield Pk., 
Ariz. (also Nov. 20). 

8a*k«lball 

Boston vs. Fort Wayne. Boston. 

New York vs. St. Louis, New York. 

Philadelphia vs. Syracuse, Philadelphia. 
Rochester vs. Minneapolis, Rochester. 

Field Triol 

Cocker Spaniel natl. championship. Ringoes, N.J. 
(also Nov. 20). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Columbia vs. Rutgers, New York. 

Lehigh vs. Lafayette, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Maryland vs. G. Washington, College Pk.. Md. 
Penn State vs. Pitt, University Pk.. Pa. 

W. Virginia vs. Syracuse. Morgantown. W. Va. 
Yale vs. Harvard. New Haven, Conn. 

WEST 

• Indiana vs. Purdue. Bloomington, Ind., 2;15 p.m. 
(ABC*). 

• Michigan vs. Ohio State. Ann Arbor, Mich.. 1:15 
p.m. (Mutual*-NBC). 

Michigan State vs. Marquette. E. Lansing. Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Wisconsin, Minneapolis. 

Nebraska vs. Oklahoma. Lincoln, Neb. 
Northwestern vs. Illinois. Evanston, III. 

Notre Dame vs. Iowa. South Bend. Ind. 

FAR WEST 

Brigham Young vs. Colo. A&M. Provo, Utah. 
Oregon vs. Oregon State. Eugene. Ore. 

Stanford vs. California, Stanford. Calif. 

• UCLA vs. 1 California, Los Angeles, 1:15 P.S.T. 
(NBC). Men to watch; UCLA's Sam Brown (15) 
& use's Jon Arnett (26). 

Harness Racing 

American Pacing Classic (second heat); $75,000, 
1 m.. for major stake winners. Hollywood Pk., 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. New York, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston, Toronto. 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 

Horse Racing 

Narragansett Special, $25,000, 1 3/16 m., S-yr.- 
olds up, Narragansett Pk., Pawtucket, R.l. 
Pimlico Futurity, $25,000, 1 1/16 m., 2-yr,-olds, 
Pimlico. Baltimore. 

Sailing 

World Star Class championships, Havana (until 
Nov. 26). 



Auio Racing 

NASCAR 200-m. road race. Lancaster, Calif. 
Baskelboll 

Syracuse vs. St. Louis, Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester. Minneapolis. 

Cross Country 

Sr. AAU championships, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Football 

(Professionals) 

• Detroit vs. Chicago Bears, Detroit, 2:05 p.m.* 

• (Mutual-radio*). 

€ Baltimore vs. Los Angeles, Baltimore, 2:05 p.m.* 

• New York vs. Philadelphia. New York, 2K)5 p.m.* 

• Cleveland vs. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 2 OS p.m.* 


• Chicago Cards vs. Washington , Chicago. 1 1)5 p.m. 
C.S.T. (ABC*). 

• Green Bay vs. San Francisco, Milwaukee, 1D5 
p.m. C.S.T. (ABC*). 

Hockey 

New York vs. Montreal, New York. 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 


Boxing 

• Carmine Fiore vs. Rinzi Nocero, welterweights, 
St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 
Ralph Oupas vs. Star Gony, lightvreights, San 
Jose, Calif. (10 rds.). 



Boxing 

Kenny Davis vs. Cisco Andrade, lightweights, 
Hollywood. Calif. (10 rds.). 


Boskefball 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia, Boston vs. New York, 
Boston. 

St. Louis vs. Rochester, St. Louis. 

• Vince Martinez vs. Chris Christensen, welter- 

• vreights, St. Louis Arena (10 rds.). (ABC-TV 9 
p.m. C.S.T.; radio 9:15 p.m. C.S.T.). 

Hockey 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 


Auto Racing 

Great American Mountain Rally, New York to 
Poughkeepsie via Lake Placid and Western New 
England (until Nov. 26). 

Basketball 

Philadelphia vs. New York, Philadelphia. 
Syracuse vs. Boston, Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs. Rochester, fort Wayne. 
Minneapolis vs. St. Louis, Minneapolis. 

Boxing 

Joe Miceli vs. Ramon Fuentes, welterweights, 
Los Angeles (10 rds.). 

Football 

Brown vs. Colgate, Providence. 

Cincinnati vs. Miami (Ohio), Cincinnati. 

Denver vs. Wyoming. Denver, 

Penn vs. Cornell, Philadelphia. 

• Texas A&M vs. Texas, College Station, Texas. 
1 p.m. C.S.T. (NBC). Men to watch: A&M's 
John Crow (44) & Texas' Walt Fondren (24). 
Utah vs. Utah State, Salt Lake City. 

(Professionals) 

• Detroitvs. Green Bay. Detroit. 12:05 p.m. (ABC- 

• TV; Mutual-radio*). 

Hornots Racing 

American Trotting Classic (final heat), $75,000, 
1 m., for major stake winners, Hollywood Pk., 
Inglewood. Calif. 

Hock«y 

Detroit vs. Montreal. Detroit. 

Chicago vs. Toronto, Chicago. 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

USLTA Jr. & Boys Indoor championships, St. 
Louis (until Nov. 27). 

Walking 

Waliiefs Club of America annual lO-m. walk. 
New York. 



Bodminten 

Towson Open tournament, Towson, Md. (until 
Nov. 27). 


• Eduardo Lausse vs. Gene Fullmer, middle* 
weights. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.) 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Football 

N.C. State vs. W. Virginia, Raleigh, N.C. (N). 
Golf 

West Palm Beach Open, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
(until Nov. 27). 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


Basketball 

New York vs. Syracuse, New York. 

Philadelphia vs. Fort Wayne, Philadelphia. 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis. St. Louis. 

Rochester vs. Boston, Rochester. 

Bridge 

Winter natl. championships, Empress Hotel, Mi* 
ami Beach, Fla. (until Dec. 4). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

• Army vs. Navy, Philadelphia, 1;IS p.m. (NBC- 

• color; Mutual-radio'). Men to watch: Army's 
Don Holleder (16) & Navy's George Welsh (11). 
Holy Cross vs. Boston College, Worcester, Mass. 
SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Auburn, Birmingham, Ala. 

Georgia Tech vs. Georgia. Atlanta. Ga. 

LSU vs. Tulane, Baton Rouge. La. 

• Miami vs. Florida. Miami, 1 :45 p.m. (ABC). 
Miss. St. vs. Mississippi, State College. Miss. 
Rice vs. Baylor, Houston. Texas. 

Tennessee vs. Vanderbilt. Knoxville. Tenn. 

TCU vs. SMU, Fort Worth, Texas. 

WEST 

Oklahoma vs. Oklahoma A&M, Norman, Okla. 
FAR WEST 

Colorado A&M vs. Colorado, Fort Collins, Cok). 

S. California vs. Notre Dame, Los Angeles. 
(Canadian Professional) 

Grey Cup, Vancouver, B.C. 

Harness Racing 

American Pacing Classic (final heat), $75,000, 
1 m., for major stake winners, Hollywood Pk., 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Pimlico Special, $50.000. 1 3/16 m.. by invita- 
tion, Pimlico. Baltimore. 

San Francisco Handicap, $15,000, 1 1/16 m., 
3-yr.-olds up. Tanforan. San Bruno, Calif. 

Squash 

Round-robin tournament. Englewood, N.J. (also 
Nov. 27). 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


Basketball 

Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs. St. Louis, Fort Wayne. 
Minneapolis vs. Philadelphia, Minneapolis. 

Football 

(Professionals) 

• Chicago Cards vs. Chicago Bears, Chicago, 1:05 
p.m. C.S.T. (ABC*). 

• New York vs. Cleveland. New York, 2:05 p.m.t 

• Philadelphia vs. Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 2:05 

• p.m. (ABC-TV*; Mutual-radio*). 

• Baltimore vs. San Francisco, Baltimore, 2:05 
p.m.* 

• Pittsburgh vs. Washington . Pittsburgh , 2 :05 p.m.* 

Hockey 

New York vs. Montreal, New York. 

Detroit vs. Toronto. Detroit. 

Boston vs. Chicago. Boston. 

*See local listing 
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CHARLIE AND THE BOYS 


The king of Jhe Star skippers, Carlos de Cardenas, has a royal scorn 
by HENRY WALLACE for the champions in the other racing classes and a royal household 

full of top-notch sailors ready to take over if he ever steps down 


T o Carlos de Cardenas and his son, Carlos Jr., pictured 
at left in the colorful clothing of sailing’s ruling cla.ss. 
there is nothing in the world like winning a boat race. And 
these two have a habit of winning. They are at the mo- 
ment world sailing champions in the Star class, and there 
is some reason to believe that they will still be champions 
alter the world title series November 19 -26 over their home 
waters in Havana harbor. The importance ol their position 
is not lost on the elder Cardenas, a barrel-chested corpora- 
tion lawyer of 51 who has dedicated much ol the last 31 
years to the winning of Star boat races. Nor has it escaped 
Carlos Jr., the world’s No. 1 Star crewman and an un- 
equivocal admirer of his lather. 

"There are two titles that make you important in yacht 
racing circles.” said Cardenas recently. "The Bermuda race 
is one, and the Star class championship is the other. And,” 
he adds, “the best sailors are in Stars. If you are a Star 
champion, everyone who knows about yacht racing knows 
you have really achieved something. You are pointed out 
in any yachting group. ‘That’s the fellow who won the 
Star championship,' they sav.” 

There arc 3.683 Star boats in the world today, spread 
Over 28 countries and six continents. There are a tew classes 
with more numbers— Snipes, for example, have more than 
10,000, but there are none, in Cardenas’ opinion, which 
have the qualities of a Star. Snipes, he says, are for kids. 
But Star sailing— "it’s an intellectual sport. Your boat is 
like a violin. You get it out of tune and you are lost.” 

Cardenas, called Charlie by his sailing confreres, spends 
roughly 100 days a year making sure that he and his Star 
never get out of tune. During the weeks leading up to his 
championship defense, Charlie has spent every pos.sible mo- 
ment running his boat, Kurush V, alongside that of his 
second son, Jorge, to be sure that everything is adjusted 
perfectly. 

Charlie could hardly have picked a better foil. For Jorge, 
after 20 years of tutoring from his father, has emerged as 
the North American Star champion. As the tw'o boats slice 
through the water together, Charlie fiddles with every ad- 
justment that could give him more speed. Heavy weather 
is his favorite. Close-hauled, he is a geniu.s at covering his 
opponent’s moves and figuring the fastest way around the 
buoy. But if the wind is light, he watches every detail 
anxiously. He may change the setting of the mainsheet and 
straighten the slight rearward bend of his mast to give the 
sail more belly. He may shift his own position in the boat 

World champion Carlos de Cardenas and Crewman Carlos 
Jr. heft sails pa.st hangar where boat Kuritsh V awaits title defense. 


or that of his crew as little as a few inches to get the boat 
in proper balance. Once he was practicing in the harbor 
when a friend on shore shouted that his bow was too high. 
Charlie moved the entire keel forward three inches to shift 
more weight toward the bow. “Another time,” he recalls, 
“I became convinced tlie mast was too far aft. It suited the 
builder that way, but I found it wasn't tuned to my weight, 
so I got my tools and moved it forward two inches.” 

It is easy to get the impression that Cardenas enjoys 
tinkering as much as the actual sailing competition. He 
is a skilled amateur machinist w'ho will design a brand- 
new fastening if the standard one does not suit his pur- 
poses; and traffic in the Cardenas kitchen is frequently 
impeded by one end of a mast jutting out of the small 
home workshop where Charlie does his puttering. His at- 
tention to preparation and detail extends even to sprin- 
kling small drops of water onto the bottom of his Star. 
If the drops run off quickly, the boat is ready for the race. 
If, however, some of the drops hesitate, the bottom gets 
carefully resanded. .\nd like all top Star competitors, Car- 
denas keeps his boat out of the water, absolutely dry, ex- 
cept when he is actually sailing. "We put our boats in the 
water 15 minutes before a race,” he says, “and haul them 
out five minutes after. Leave them in these tropical waters 
for a week and they get whiskers [marine growth].” This, 
obviously, is unthinkable in a Cardenas boat. 

Confident and determined as he is, Charlie is well aware 
of the quality ot the 38 entries who will be trying to de- 
throne him during the five-race series for the world title. 
He names the European champion, Augustino Straulino, 
as one master of tuning and tactics who might beat him. 
Another is Duarte Bello of Portugal. A third, and perhaps 
the biggest threat ol all, is Jorge, who took his own private 
title at Rye, N.Y. last September 10 and now feels ready 
for the big one “even if I have to beat my father.” 

His father, of course, isn’t planning to be beaten by Jorge 
or anybody else. Like many sailing champions, Charlie does 
not enjoy losing. A quietly modest man on land, he can be 
a tyrant on the water, and any rare bit of slow or sloppy 
sail handling by Carlos Jr. is likely to bring forth a stac- 
cato blast of rather colorful Spanish. Charlie, say some of 
his close friends at the Havana Yacht Club, is too tense 
about winning. However, to Carlos Jr., who ha.s acted as 
crew for 17 of his 23 years, this is absolute nonsense. “He 
doesn’t really get very angry, and in a minute it’s forgot- 
ten.” As for the title: "Sure, my father gels a big bang out 
of being world champion. Who wouldn’t? After all these 
years, it's his reward for enthusiasm and hard work, and 
he’s enjoying it.” 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MAY I' OFFER MY SERVICES? 

Sirs: 

I have just read Gerald Holland's ar- 
ticle (SI, Nov. 7) about Mr. Leahy and 
his wonderful family. To say the least, I 
wa.s most impressed with Mr. Leahy’s 
attitude and ideas about curbing juvenile 
delinquency. 

I am chairman of the social studies de- 
partment of a large high school, have 
taught American history and other social 
studies subjects for nine years, and have 
worked with thousands of high-school- 
aged children. I have coached and can 
coach just about any sport, can admin- 
ister and direct all kinds of activity pro- 
grams for teen-aged children. 

I like Leahy’s philosophy, his idea.s, and 
his “.spunk.” May I offer my services to 
Mr. Leahy and Mr. Wolfson in any pro- 
gram they may develop in the future to 
combat juvenile delinquency? 

Robert M. Gordon 

Modesto, Calif. 

I, TOO, WANT TO HELP 

Sirs: 

I was very impre.ssed with Frank Leahy’s 
future plans concerning the problem of ju- 
veniles. I would like very much to be of 
assistance in this work. 

Upon reviewing my qualifications, I am 
unimpressed except for one fact, and that 
is I have a determination to help in some 
way the youth of our nation. 

Grant E. Zachary 

Niagara Falls 

CAN MOTHER HELP? 

Sirs: 

Can an ordinary housewife help Mr. 
Leahy in his fine campaign against juve- 
nile delinquency? 

As the mother of two boys, I feel very 


strongly the need for correct guidance of 
the exuberant yet .sensitive youth of to- 
day and would be glad to donate what 
little free time I have. 

If Frank Leahy has a specific plan I 
would certainly like to hear about it. 

Margaret Cranston 

Pasadena, Calif. 

• Leahy’s plans for juvenile delinquen- 
cy work are, as Holland pointed out, 
still in the formative stage. After read- 
ing these and other letters offering help, 
Frank Leahy had this to say: “It cer- 
tainly is gratifying to learn so many 
people are so vitally interested in the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. I 
wish it were possible at this time to 
welcome all willing to help, but ours is 
a future project with much ground- 
work yet to be laid. It is our hope to 
eventually contact all who have evi- 
denced an interest in our program to 
determine how we can best make use 
of all the talents being offered. In the 
meantime I should like to recommend 
that those who have offered help inves- 
tigate the opportunities to be of aid to 
projects already under way within their 
communities. There are many organi- 
zations doing wonderful work in this 
field.’’— ED. 

NICE ROVER BOY 

Sirs: 

Frank Leahy comes out of your Con- 
versation Piece as a fairly nice guy, al- 
beit something of a cornball, but boy has 
he got misconceptions. 

In the first place: it wasn’t the small 
band of college football players, or any 
other minute group of special-privilege 
specialists who won the war (or shall we 


say fought the war), it was all of us normal- 
ly developed, and normally underdevel- 
oped, normal citizens. The football players 
were mo-stly in the states playing football 
— on the Great Lake.s learn or on numerous 
cadre posts about the U.S. In fact SI had 
an article a short time ago on the sad 
state of American muscles under our na- 
tional "sports for the superman only” poli- 
cy (The Report that Shocked the President, 
SI, Aug. 15). 

What stung me though was his Rover- 
boyi-sh reference to the fight a Babe Za- 
harias makes when she runs up against 
cancer. You see my father had run up 
against this same ungentle opponent. He 
wasn't a publicized athlete, having gone 
to work at the age of 14 years, but he put 
up a fight, without benefit of news cam- 
eras, that would have shamed a squadron 
of Babe Zaharia.ses. The fact that, one 
week before, upon his being declared loser 
of that very vicious struggle, the local news- 
paper got his name wrong in their brief 
summary of the game has nothing to do 
with this letter. We have that kind of 
newspaper. 

I guess what I have in mind is that 
Prank is probably a nice boy; and he 
probably taught his football players to be 
nice boys; but what this world needs, an 
awful lot, is adults. 

Ned O’Neill 

St. Paul, Minn. 

TO PLAY THE GAME 

Sirs: 

In the Frank Leahy story, the author, 
Gerald Holland, mentioned that framed 
above Mr. Leahy's desk was "A Game 
Guy’s Prayer.” 

I was wondering if it would be possible 
for you to let us have the prayer in full. 

Bernard F. Sullivan 

Fall River, Mass. 

• The prayer, by an unknown author, 
reads as follows: 

“Dear God, help me to be a sport in 
this little game of life. I don’t ask for 
an easy place in the lineup — play me 
anywhere You need me. I only ask for 
the stuff to give You 100% of what I’ve 
got and if all the tough breaks seem to 
come my way, I thank You for the 
compliment. Help me to remember 
that You won’t ever let anything come 
my way that You and I together can't 
handle and help me to take bad breaks 
as a part of the game. Help me to un- 
derstand that the game is full of knocks 
and trouble and make me thankful for 
them and help me to get so that the 
harder they come the better I like it. 
And, 0 God, help me to always play 
on the square no matter what the oth- 
er players do. Help me to study and 
think a lot about the Greatest Player 
that lived and other great players that 
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are to)f] about ;» the Hook. Am) il l)}ey 
found out that tho best pari of the 
ijame is helping other guys who are 
out of luck, heljj me to find it out too. 
Help nie to be a regular fellow with the 
other players. Finally, () God, if fate 
seems to ui)percut me with both hands 
and I am laid on the shelf in sickness 
or old age or something, help me to 
take that as part of the game too. .\nd 
help me not to whimper or squeal that 
the game was a frame-up or that I had 
a raw deal. And when, in the falling 
dusk. I get the final bell. 1 ask for rio 
lying, complimentary stones. I’d only 
like to know that You feel that 1 have 
been a good game guy.”— -KD. 

A LITTLE SCHEME 


more enjoyount our of it. Sow how 
woulfl you like to take the bull from here 
and get this idea across. If you can teach 
the people to score, they will get behind 
your c-fforts and thank you for a job well 
done. 

That's all from this corner. 

Eu Kknneuy 
S tation WWLP 

Springfieltl, Mass. 

• Scoring a bout is indeed a complex 
and often misunderstood operation. 
SI agrees with Mr. Kennedy that the 
knowledgeable spectator gets more 
enjoyment from boxing and for that 
purpose will present a detailed do- 
it-yourself scoring guide in time 
for the Olson-Robinson fight Decem- 
ber I). — ED. 


Sirs: 

John Gillooly's searching look into Bos- 
ton bo.xing iCoi.fM.S OK TfIK \VKEK, Ni>v. 
7) landed right smack in my wheelhousc as 
1 have seen service under the banner of 
the Boston promoters. The behind-the- 
-scenes «)ne.s as well as the front men. As far 
as the Gillooly column goes it's just a little 
verbal shadowboxing. Like a Bikini suit, it 
covers .some interesting points, but it's up 
to you follows to continue your digging if 
boxing is to be saved. 

I've been thinking of a little scheme 
whereby I might throw my small weight 
l)ehin<l your efTorts in behalf of boxing. 
Knowing the setup pretty thoroughly and 
realizing your task. I'm amazed at the stuff 
yt)U have dug up and printed. N'ot that 
they are state secrets, but you’re not sup- 
posed to print that stuff. .•\t any rale T 
have been working out an itiea whereby I 
could leach my television viewers how to 
understuntl the scoring system. I think that 
if you can .score a fight fairly right you can 


FIRST FOOTBALL GAME <CONT.> 

Sirs; 

Referring to your editorial comment to 
Mr. Harry L. Bowllty's letter "The P'ir.st 
Game” i 19th Hole, Oct. :J1 , I say bravo! 
.And more power to you! 

Perhaps if the myth regarding that first 
intercollegiate soccer or association foot- 
ball game of Ik69 between Princeton anti 
Ruiger.s is exploded often enough and the 
facts are repeated enough, we may get the 
widely accepted fallacy exposed and the 
authenticity of the N'ew Brunswick site for 
the Football Shrine discredited. 

You are to he commended for question- 
ing the truth of this popular belief in your 
August 16 issue of 1954, and President 
Griswold deserves an a.ssist also, although 
it was the Harvard-Tufts game on June 4 
of that year that has the real honor of 
being the first all-.American intercollegiate 
game of football, in my opinion. 

Moreover, if it were not for Harvard, we 
cuuliuucd on next page 
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BASKETBALL, GOAL A NET SET 
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Coi»p(»*« !•>. S9.95 <«nl po 

loikvfboll clone. S«.9S polpoirf 
Cool ond nel oJone, $3.95 poslpoltf 
i«r bKl< imtMlei. S>a4 check « merte ortfei. N< 

THE ATHLETIC HOUSE 
523 Gay Sf. Knoxville 7, Tenn. 


UNDERWATER 
SPORT FISHING 

DIVING EQUIPMENT 

World's largest stock of deep 


. largest stock of deep 
nd sliallow water diving 
equipment. Send for our large 
fully illustrated catalog, listing 
Aqua-Lungs. Re-circulating. 
Do-It-Yourself, Dcsco. and 
many govt, sutplus bargains in 
diving equipment, for work 
Of sport. 

For comp/ele cofolog lead 
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the tieiv absorbing 
A !• TK 11 - II Vni II OBK 
It's ,v "stopi^kk" op a oikt ... a great' 
big i.olar l.riir of a robe f.ir .Irving olT 
•swiftly 11 ltd wiirnily after sliower. tub or 
swim. Mail.' of tbiek bixiirioiis. tbirsty, 
snow-white (iannoii terrv toweling. 
Viir.ls of eoinforlable rtijbiess. huge 
liraft-screen eollur. tassel tie at neck . . . 
it's a whopper of a inopper! Fits any 
■ nan or woman, hut if over six feet, or- 
der king sixe and add a dollar to the 
price. \ great bny, a heart-warming 
gift, perfect for travel. Get one for your- 
self. several for house guesl.s. Mail orders 
pr.iinptly lilled. Sorry, no COD's. Ship- 
jied pre/inid if rciniltance is stilh order. 

Only ca. (3 for $2O.(M0 

Vioothnere trills tleiil. S2I5 

P. O. Box 167 BENNINOTON, VT. 


AQUA 

LUNGS 


M&E MARINE SUPPLY CO. 

P. O. Box 601 D Comden, N. J. 


Fits every 

stocking 

in the family . . 



. . . sp what better qitt 
ter the sperts-levinq 
tamilies pn your list this 
Christmei then 52 

wendeHul weeks of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
ell throuqh 1956? St's the ideol tecend 
qift, too, ter these tor whom you've already 
bouqht "e biq present.” First l-yeer 
subscription (your own or e qittl, 57.50; 
ell additional. S5.00. Pay otter 
Ctiristoies, it you preter. A handsome 
qift card will announce your qrtt. 
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Outdoor Fun For The Whole Family 



t^THE AUSTRALIAN MYSTERY 
No special skill required. Flight 
tested— guaranteed returns. Beau- 
tiful lacquer finish in your choice 
of Red, Green or Natural. 

Pun for sportsmen from 
12 to 60. A collector’s 
Item for game room 
or den. Mailed direct 
with story and 
instruction.^. 

A FASCINATING SPORT 
AND UNIQUE GIFT 
Carved b/ 

COL. JOHN M. OBBRISH 

4I0S-I 5.W. Parkview Ave.. fonlond 1 
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might never have had football, which of 
course .stems from Rugby, not aiwociation 
football (or soccer as it is now called). Har- 
vard refused to indulge in the round-ball 
kicking game, where touching the ball with 
the hands is forbidden, and played Rugby 
football intramurally from 1871 to 1873 
and then with Canadian teams in 1874 
and 1875. 

After getting Tufts to play that "first 
game" they finally talked Yale into trying 
it Yale, though it had tried Rugby with a 
pickup team from Eton in 1873, wa-s still 
kicking the round ball around with the 
other colleges. The Elis liked the Rugby 
game .so much better after their initial 
losing bout with Harvard that in 1876 they 
weaned Princeton and Columbia away from 
soccer, and in 1877 the other colleges fol- 
lowed, and the first conferences on stand- 
ard rules for American Rugby football 
were held. 

To this day our goal post dimensions are 
the same as Rugby and for many years 
our gridiron wa.s the same in length as 
Rugby— 110 yards. 

Ironically it was Harvard, the original 
sponsor of .American football, that prevent- 
ed the attempted widening of our football 
field to the Rugby width, which would 
have been more desirable. Their then brand- 
new Soldiers Field concrete .stadium— first 
in America— was built too close to the side 
lines to permit it, and the idea was perma- 
nently buried. 

Actually, a now deceased member of the 
football Hall of Fame Site Committee ad- 
mitted to the writer that the acceptance of 
the 1869 New Brunswick game was a mi.s- 
take, but that the error had been publicized 
for so long that they did not feel like fight- 
ing it. Also, Harvard and Cambridge were 
strangely silent in the face of the promo- 
tional efforts being agitated by Rutgers and 
New Brunswick, so we now have a so-called 
football .shrine that can be truthfully ac- 
cepted by the soccer fraternity as the place 
where Iheir first game was played! 

Harold M. Kennard 

Glen Ridge, N.J. 

AUBURN 14: GEORGIA TECH 12 

Sirs: 

In SI, Oct. 31 there Ls a grave mistake 
in the cartoon which depicts an Auburn 
football player having a goal po.st splinter 
removed from his finger. The splinter in his 
finger must be at least 14 years old because 
our goal posts of today arc made of metal, 
and anyone wanting to tear down this goal 
would have to dig it up or use a torch to 
cut it down. 

Robert Griedman 
Ralph Freid 

Atlanta 

• Indeeditmayhavebeen 14yearsold. 
At least it was badly festered.— ED. 

ADVANCE! O EXCELLENT FIGHTER] 

Sirs: 

Regularly we receive SI in the FW^ra- 
tion Francaise d'Escrime, and we have in- 
deed a real pleasure in reading your maga- 
zine, quite as much for its wonderful illus- 
trations as for the sportive documentation. 

In SI, Sept. 26, I particularly appreci- 
ated your Sport in Art, Royal Sporle in 
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Ancienl Egupl, however I regretted to see 
you did not mention fencing, a sport exer- 
cised in ancient Egypt. Here is a picture 
(sec cmO which documents this. The origi- 
nal is found in Upper Egypt, around Luxor, 
on the wall.sof the temple of Medinet Habu 
built by RamesesIII in 1190 B.C. The phar- 
aoh had organized a great sporting compe- 
tition in order to celebrate the Egyptian 
victory over the Libyans, and fencing “al- 
ready” held a great place there. The fencers 
have weapons blunted by an enlargement of 
the foil ea.sily visible; their hands are pro- 
tected by a guard similar to that of the 
saber of today. Certain one.s among them 
protect the face by a mask which has a 
thick padded chin piece covering both ears 
and attached on each side to the wig. Some- 
times the fencers parry the thrusts by 
moans of a narrow buckler fastened to the 
left forearm. 

The hieroglyphics give some amusing de- 
tails: One of the combatants cries at his 
adversary, “On guard and admire what my 
brave hand is going to do.“ The spectators 
cry at the conqueror: “Advance! Advance! 
0 excellent fighter! 0 eminent fighter!" The 
public is composed of Assyrians, Sudanese 
and Egyptians. Present were a jury and the 
officials, recognizable by insignia. 

Roger Dvchavssoy 

Paris 



Sirs: 

Furry lung lung term disk frammis 
(E & D, Oct. 24, 31, Nov. 7, 14) worse je.st 
hobble toe udder sand. 

Together cents reader outlawed yore gut 
sum sing. 

T. E. Haritos 

La Cros.se, Wis. 

ANCHOR! ANCHOR! 

Sirs; 

Congo adulation stew Profes.sor Chaoe 
sonnet under tainting sir ease bout putty 
Violate Huskings sander advent yours 
wither strung glover, Hairy. I>ettuce salve 
a nether wan son. 

Years drooly, 

J. M. Baird 

Park Forest, 111. 

• Money tanks further kine worts. 
Watt chauffeur nether wan son.— ED. 

THE NATIVE NEW YORK ANIMAL 

Sirs: 

Allow this provincial writer to voice a few 
opinions on Miss Sherwood’s letter “Au- 
tumn, N.Y.C.” {19th Hole, Nov. 7). 

New York City “breathe.s life” through 
a series of oxygen tents, it would appear, 
since there are no open spaces, even for a 
breath of air to enter. My contacts with this 
City of Myth afford me the opportunity 
continued on next page 



cJAfbm §. Effleiji 

Midland, Texas 

N0C.0.D. 

Add 2Sc for p.p ond int. 


A ISovel Gift Item! 

SLIDING WATCH 





I. S, N.Y, 36. N.Y. 


i 

CUFF LINKS by Windsor of Calif, j 

The SPORTING SE- - . ( 



This Christmas, 
boy can put himseif 
info 

Eiecfronics! 




The most entertaining edu- 
cational gift for young or 
old! RCA-designed, works 
on harmless dry cells, and no 
soldering necessary. Com- 
plete with dry-cell batteries, 
antenna, earphone, nothing 
else to buy. Easy, step-by- 
step instructions for building 


Just *iaso.. , send no>v 


first a simple radio, then one 
more advanced, both of 
which w’ill pick up clearly all 
nearby station broadcasts. 
Send now and also receive 
special introductory elec- 
tronics booklet by RCA engi- 
neers. Or, call nearest RCA 
Service Company Branch. 


. . . send check or money order . . . $12.50 ppd. 


RCA SERVICE COMPANY, inc. 

A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
Electronic Prep Kit, Dept. 621 -E, Camden 8, N.J. 
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Give Him a Whale 
of a Christmas... 

with the better "Fish-Getter'’ 

MOBY DICK Lure 

MOBY DICK darts, dives 
ond hunts like o live min- 
now getting more fish. 

2 Revolwtionery 
Features: 

PROTRUDING HOOK-UP 
LIP out of the body of the 
lure causes life-like 
oction. 

TUCK-AWAY HOOKS 

snap quickly and eoslly 
into Moby Dick's bock to 
prevent snogging clothes. 
V 4 - 0 S. SIZE for spinning, 
costing, trolling. MIRRO 
silver or gold finish. 4 in 
plostic gift cose — $3.00. 
Singles — $1.00, Postpoid 
No C.O.O.'s, pleose. 


KATCH-KI NG LU RES 

2034 Peorl, Boulder, Colorado 



PLIER Sportsman's 

TOOL KIT 




Tool Kit 


>ttle 

opener, tool file, edge 
file and screwdriver, 
precision made. Finest 
quality carbon steel, 
nickel plated finish. 
Put one into glove 
compartment, another 
into tackle box. 

®7a35 Ppil. 

No C.0.0 s. please 
Catalog on request 




FISHING LOG 

Cafch more fish 



Mako your flahing fun 
last longer. Keep a record 
of your catch and com- 
panions in this hnndaome 
Log. Space for all data 
which will help improve 
your catch — water condi- 
tions. temperature, tide, 
tackle, wind, barometer, 
etc. Ample room for com- 
ments and photographs. 
Salt and Fresh Water 
editions. Bach lists load- 
ing game fishes. 8x6, 128 
pages handaomcly liound. 
Si>ocify Ixig dcsir^. Send 
t^ay $3.00 i>oatpaid. No 
C.O.D.’a please. 


Oepl. to SPORT LOGS Ml.Kisce.N. Y. 

Mon*)' Both It N*4 Sahtfi'sd 



CLOTHCS OP CHARACreH 

EDDIE^JACOBS.Ltd. 


■T.(S) BAL 


tjdtlie Jacobs introduces 
a neiv ICgypiian cotton, 
u-oten in ^uitzerland, 
to suit American tastes 


< Sporfs Shirts in 

Pee-Wee Plaids 

Di'fily sliaiied with (he inimilabic skill 
of New England's lineal sliirtmakeris 
. . . po»ae!i>ing an opulent ailkineas that 
defies dcficriplioii. Biitlon-down col- 
lar, renter hack pleat, barrel cuffs. V’al 
dyed; Sanforixed. Grccn-ldack, red- 
black, black-while plaids. Mail orders 
promptly filled. No C.O.I). Q eft 
Adil 35c pontage in U.S.A. 


NCCK SIZE- 


It I 


llt’A I 17 


SLEEVE LENGTH.|3Z-}i|3t-3$|)t-K|M-3tpM«|]}.Up}-» 

Write for free cllwslroled cololog of 
Eddie Jacobs' distinctive opporcl for men 
EDDIE JACOBS. (TO. — BALTIMORE • rHIlADCtPHIA 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’S 

UPLAND GAME BIRDS 

in color 

Reproductions of the nine Menaboni 
game bird paintings that appeared in Si's 
October 10 issue are now available, on 
fine paper, suitable for framing or mount- 
ing. and giving to a special huntsman 
friend for Christmas. Ideal for game 
room, bar, play room, lodge, summer 
home— Of for decorating trays, coasters, 
wall medallions, etc. Send just 25( to 
cover postage and handling. SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Dept. B. 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza. N.Y. 20. 


S££ WHAT TH£ BOYS 
IN TH£ SACK ROOM 
WILL HAV£! 

• THE "BOTTLE-CANDLE" 




• Replico of whiikay 
I0V«' high. In 8ort 
for 86 hours). For i 
rion room, don, torcoco, alc. loodt of 
fun for "office glftj” tool 

• Choice of OLD CROAK. OLD GRAND- 
GAG. SUDDEN DISCOMFORT, OLD 
SNUCGIER, OLD DOG CA8IN. OLD 
OVERCOAT 

$2.95 EA.. PPD. 

No C.O.O.’s please 
Seniljor neie free ealalog 

CORTLEY GIFTS 



to spend a great deal of time with the deni- 
zens of this concrete jungle. A.s .soon as 
my car passes through the Lincoln or Hol- 
land Tunnel, or creeps laboriously over the 
George Washington Bridge, at that preci.se 
moment — that moment of truth— when 
the sign says "New York City,” then my 
entire personality changes. 

I become a horn-blowing, vehement, 
profanity-gurgling aTtimal, fully reared in 
the techniques of the native animal— the 
New Yorker. A fender for a fender, a grill 
for a grill, an eye for an eye, but the New 
Yorker usually tries for "two of the same." 
A selfish, swaggering, boastful, often in- 
coherent, brash, loud, over.stufFed bundle 
of nothing — the New Yorker. Belonging 
to nothing, he seizes on the superficial, pro- 
claiming that size and noise make up for 
quality and character. He has no football 
team to cheer in the autumn air; and the 
autumn air is composed of 50^{ carbon 
monoxide and 50% loud mouthings of a 
language foreign to the rest of America. 
Autumn is a time for outdoors, of moun- 
tains and forests, of leaves turning brown 
and gold. And all the bright and glittering 
superficialities common to the frustrated 
New Yorker.s will never replace the works 
of nature. They were here long before the 
lights and the marquees. 

Hal Brozbr 

Baltimore 

HIGH COST OF LIVING 

Sirs: 

Enclo.sed is my "buck" for membership 
in Happy Knoll. It seems to me that every 
sports-minded person (and others) reading 
SI should apply for membership. By doing 
so, we are assured that our teams will go in 
the style that repre.sents the outstanding 
way the sportsmen of America do things. 

Also, please extend my thanks to W. H, 
Wender (19 th Holb, Oct. 24). His explana- 
tion of his cost of fishing most certainly did 
wonders here at home. I was having a little 
trouble explaining why my trout this year 
jumped in cost from $16 to $18.33 per 
pound of fish caught. 

Just how many more sports are you guys 
going to find? Never realized how many 
there were until SI. Your magazine is a 
source of constant information; it Ls even 
better than Webster's for winning sports 
arguments. 

B. L. Bell 

Quincy, Calif. 

IN MEMORIAM 

Sirs: 

Please earmark thus $5 check for the 
Olympic equestrian team. It is given in the 
memory of young William Woodward. We 
would do well to emulate his fine sports- 
manship in the coming Olympic Games. 

Mary Shoemaker 

Tucson 

LADIES' ENTRANCE 

Sirs: 

Please enter my application for mem- 
bership in the Happy Knoll Country Club, 
and hurry so that I will be eligible for the 
Annual Dinner. 

My wife wishes to defy the Happy Knoll 
constitution and also make application for 
membership. She feels that by coming in 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



the back door, so to speak, she is crossing 
up the ohl guard. 

William R. Bland 
West Hartford. Conn. 

• Noneedforthebackdoor.theLadies' 
Entrance is through theOlympic Fund, 
Our warmest thanks to Mr. Bland and 
to the many other new guest mem- 
bers, among whom are the Messrs. 
Dean, Lubbock. Texas; Radebaugh, 
Lancaster. Ohio; Richard, Philadel- 
phia; Anderson, Boston, and Brown, 
Salem, Oregon. The contributions this 
week have made it one of the most 
profitable of the Happy Knoll Olym- 
pic Fund drive to date.— ED. 

A STORM OF PROTEST 

Sirs: 

Your fine photo .story on the Pelee Island 
pheasant hunt (SI, Nov. 7) was much en- 
joyed here but you neglected to mention 
that the island is in Canada. It i.s, in fact, 
the most southerly part of the Dominion, 
Best available e.stimates. however, indi- 
cate that roughly 90' i of the 1,400 hunters 
thi-s year came from the United States and 
this has evoked a storm of prote.sts. 

Rod and gun club members throughout 
the province claim they have been out- 
maneuvered in their favorite hunting 
ground-s by “free spenders" from south of 
the border (average cost of the two-day 
shoot to each hunter is said to be $300L 
Zone 5 of the Ontario Federation of 
Anglers and Hunters has called on the On- 
tario government to investigate the di.s- 
tribution of hunting licenses for the island, 
suggesting a limit be placed on those handed 
out to nonresidents of the province. 

Tony Duncan 

Leamington, Ontario 

WISH HE WERE HERE 

Sir.s: 

Permit me to tip my hat in the direction 
of Au.straiia, and to Ken Ro,sewall and 
Lew Hoad. Ble.ss ’em for turning away 
from Jack Kramer's gilded offers to clean 
up with their racquet talent. I am glad 
that they will remain with the amateurs 
and continue to inject excitement into all 
of the center courts of the tennis world — 
and will with pride fight to hold the Davis 
Cup for their homeland. Would that Mr. 
Trabcrt could have remained to fight and 
regain the Davis Cup for his country. 

Bill Stewart 

New York 

• But Rex Hartwlg did turn pro. Does 
Mr. Stewart want to reconsider?- ED. 

WHITE SPOTS 

Sirs: 

Could you please tell me what the white 
spots are on the heads of the men watching 
Jeswe Owens (SI, Oct. 31)? 

Dan Linkie 

Clayville, N.Y. 

• Jesse Owens, on a good-will tour for 
the State Department, was demon- 
strating his starting technique to some 
Sikhs, who traditionally do not cut 
their hair and wear sa/a or turbans. 
When exercising, a Sikh may substitute 
for his sa/a strips of cloth to keep the 
hair out of his eyes.— ED. 


The 

AUDUBON . 
I BIRD CALL^"^* 


... an omozing little device ihot 
really attract birds. Twist it . . . 
a voriely o( wild songbirds answerl 
Handmode of pewter and birch, 
s mple to use. it's o perlecf out- 
door companion '(or children and 
grown-ups. Used in Europe for 
centuries. Ask (or it at your (o- 
vorile book, gift, garden shop or 
sporting goods store ... or send 
Jl.50 to 

Roger Eddy 
Newington 5, Conn. 

Mailed postpoid with instructions 



A very .p.riol lioUrr's ('.ift 

GOLD EMBOSSED 

NAME PLATES 

rriuinnliansA; Profccta Oulie 


SETOFT6-W^ PPD. 

•Vri CM.Ifn PIrase 

leOl.F K>TKIIPIIISI*:S 

Box 338, Shirley, Mast. 



for the next 

WEEKEND SHOPPER 

see the 

DECEMBER 5th ISSUE 



For Particular Gifts 


Hunt Scene 
CIRCLE PIN 


$4.00' 



BREAK 

YOUR 

MATCHES 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 



Perfect for the sports-minded. Authentic sport 
scenes hand-colored on fine porcelain set in gold- 
plated mountings. Permanent finish. Expert crafts- 
manship adds to distinc- 
tion. Send check or money 
order today! No C.O.D.’s 

Jumper Design ^4^ ' 

TIE BAR . . . $4.75* hfe; 
CUFFLINKS. . $5.75* 

’Gift Box, Tax, postage Inel, 

Other designs available include colt, horse head 
and fox head. Send today for complete colafog; 

Trfe SeuCcUe 

Box 308 Ligonf-- 


Dvx ove kiyonier, ra. 

'Over holf-century of service to sporlsmen". 


CHRISTMAS TREE EARRINGS 

Here's that ''extra" little 
surprise itift — the added 
thoutthl sJie never really 
expected! Inspired by 
Hollywood’s Christmas 
Tree Lane, these dainty, 
hand sculptured ceramics 
wit] l>e the talk of her 
holiday parties — home or 
office. Brilliant hues with 
sparkling rhinestones and 
22 carat fold "snow 
flecks'' that |>roclaim. 
"Season's Best." Colors: 
bik., wh., red, freen. tur- 
quoise, chartreuse or 
pink. Gift wrapped, mail- 
ed anywhere. Pair, $2.95 
prepaid. CUFF LINKS, TOO! MaKulinc version with 
fay decorations instead n( rhinestones. Colors as aExive. 
Pair, $5.95 prepaid. 

Rajah jenehy in ceramic 





An ideal Christmas giftl Fast, gentle, safe ... an 
so easy tu use. It shapes, buffs and cleans nails . . . 
"whisks", lifts and massages cuticle . . . makes nails 
healthier, hands mute tieauiiful. Erases corns . 
calluses from feet. too. 

Atttaciive ivory color. 4ki' high, 5V5‘ dia. Operates 
on noV AC 

Only $34.95 complota, postpaid enywlMf* In we 
ORDER NOW. Gworenlead to satisfy, or full refund. 
AftAR MFG. CO. I deicrlpllve |it«rohit« 
R827 Woodland Ave., I Fully Quaranittd *24.95 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO I postage paid anywhere in world 
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MOLLY RAY BOTKIN 


Blonde and blue-eyed Molly Ray Botkin, a 12-year-old 
student at Campbell Hall School in Studio City, Calif., has 
her heart set on competing in the 1956 Olympics. A swim- 
mer since she was six, Molly began knocking records apart 
under the direction of Coach Tony Dandeneau. In 18 races 
for the lO-and-under age group, Molly took 12 first places. 


Ten of those clockings were faster than those turned in by 
boys her age, and nine of them set national records. This 
year Molly has set 12 national marks for ll-to-12-year-olds 
at 50 and 100 yards in freestyle, butterfly, backstroke and 
individual medley. Her dad, Perry, music supervisor on the 
George Gobel show, says, “Molly wants no part of defeat.” 


88 
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want everyone to know.. 


Xhis cliuriniii^ Muta llari ha.' jn.st coniplcUHl a fa-sciimtuif' mission 
iH-himi the cigiiri'tte curtain. Aiul now she know.s wliy so many smokers want everyone 
to know tlicre’s .something s{)e<’ial about Parliaments. Tlie crush-proof box . . . 
the luxurhms flavor . . . the .suj>erh tobaccos . . . aiul above all, the exclusive Mouthpiece that keeps 
the filter reeesseil a full (piarter-inch. With I'arliaTuents, unhj the flavor touches your lips! 
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ONLY THE FLAVOR 


. . .TOUCHES YOUR LtPS 




New 2-eyelet wing-tip marks up perfect 
score with low topline 


^Ke Pedwin 


Other Styles 
$7.95 to $10.95 

Higher Denver We*t 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


Dressy wing-tip with 
a lighter look . . . from 
the new low topline to 
the neat 2-eyelet tie. 

Smooth leather in easy-to- 
shine black. Pedwin Division, 
Brown Shoe Company,St. Louis. 

| 0»5 


